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Donations for Poor Students: 


We have opened four Scholarships for the benefit of 
poor young men who are studying for the priesthood 
at St. Meinrad Seminary. A Scholarship or Burse of 
$5,000 is a perpetual fund, the interest of which is 
sufficient to pay for the board and tuition of one stu- 
dent throughout the entire course of his studies. When 
one has completed his course, another can_take his 
place, then a third, and so on indefinitely. Give what 
you can and when you can. 


MOTHER OF GOD SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $822.29. J. Killoren, St. Louis, Mo., $1; G. 
Peterson, Joliet, Ill., $1; K. Baran, Ill, $1; E. Rohle- 
der, Md., $1; D. Butterfield, N. Y., N. Y., $1; Mrs. 
Thielz, New York, $1; M. O’Hara, Ind., $2; W. Reilly, 
Pa., $1; L. Coley, N. J., $1; M. Keefe, Pa., $1; M. 
Hurrle, Ind., $5; E. Ferriter, Mass., $1; A. Cladock, 
N. J., $1; A. Norelli, N. Y., $1; M. Hornbach, O., $1; 
Geo. Eberle, O., $25; S. Cichachi, Wis., $1; J. Varni, 
N. J., $1; J. Barry, Mass., $1; C. Condon, Mass., $1; 
J. Kennedy, Pa., $5; D. Myers, Mass., $2; J. Dietzler, 
Wis., $1; T. Golden, O., $.; G. Boudreau, Mass., $1; 
R. Stubbins, 0., $10; H. Taylor, 0., $2. Total: $893.29. 


St. JosePpH SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowledged: 
$817.29. J. Ott., Fla., $1; C. Neuses, lowa., $5; M. J. 
W. R., Ind., $5; L. Aulbach, Ind., $5; C. Hatfiled, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., $10; K. Eckert, L. IL. N. Y., $1; G. Eber- 
le, o, $25; M. Barten, Pa., $1; M. Neumann, IIl., $1; 
J. Dillon, N. J., $1; J. Farley, Md., $5 M. Haw, IIl., $1; 
M. ne 8 Mass., $1; F. Days, Jr., Mass., $5; A. Hoff- 
man, Ind., $4; J. Killoran, Mass., $1; F. Hines, Pa., 
$3; B. Vogel, O., $3. Total: $895.29. 


St. BENEDICT SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $816.89. K. Lapsansky, Mich., $10; G. Henn- 
inger, N. Dak., $1; G. Tra r, Tipton, Ind., $1.70; 
K. A. R., Ala., $2.50; E. Pohlmann, Ky., $1; P. Stoffel, 
Wis., $1; F. Puccini, Ind., $1; E. Roberts, Ind., $1; J. 
Boyan, N. J., $1; Mrs. Deitrich, Pa., $1; C. Kuhn, Pa., 
gt H. Sumeracki, Pa., $1; M. Conner, O., $1; H. Esser, 

is., $1; N. Hogan, Mass., $2; G. Eberle, 0., $25; J. 
Finn & Family, Mass., $2; K. Curran, Mass., $1; M. 
Pickett, Conn., $1; H. Koos, O., $1; J. Meyers, Wis., 
Sake J. Murtha, O., $1; M. Sturm, Md., $3. Total: 


St. ANTHONY SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $818.29. E. Huber, Nolomis, Ill., $1; F. Ba- 


resch, la., $2; Mrs. Muckerheide, Ind., $1; L. Bramlage, 
Ind., $2; N. N., N. Y., $5; F. Korte, O., $1; S. Lennon, 
N. Y., $2; M. Considine, Conn., $1; M. Dunn, Mass., 
hi J. Moran, Mass., $1; A. Glasheen, Conn., $1; E. 

ooth, N. Y., $2; Mrs. Poos, Ill., $2; G. Eberle, 0., 
$25; C. Schellhammer, Pa., $3; W. White, Wis., $5; 
E. Mayer, N. J., $1; M. McCafferty, N. Y., $1; J. Sok- 
oloski, Mass., $3; J. Kavanagh, R. I., $1; F. Miller, 
N. J., $2. Total: $881.29. 


Address all letters and communications to 


THE ABBEY PRESS, 


St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
clo Rev. Epwarp BERHEIDE, O. S. B. 


For the Sufferers of the War-stricken Lands 


$5; N N $6.60; N N $8; Illionis: C S $3 Mrs 
K + R S Co $10; Indiana: N H $97 J R $25 

$1 A H $10; Iowa: C N $5; Massachu- 
N $6; Minnesota: S K $16 N F $10; Mis- 
5 H S $4; New York: A H $1; Ohio: G D 
$2 C F $20; Pennsylvania: M W $10 J A $1 
A U $1M S $15 J U $10 W F $5; Washington: 
K R $1; Wisconsin: D P $1 A R $10. 

N. B. Money with requests for Masses to be offered 
up by the impoverished and needy priests of the war- 
stricken lands will be gladly forwarded gratis. Ad- 
dress all communicants to 


ST. MEINRAD’S ABBEY, B. F., 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


General Mission Fund: S. Gerstner, Ill., $2. 
Leper Colony: B. Geers, Minn., $1. 


Grail Building Fund: Previously acknowledged: 


$1529.83. A. J. R., Ind., 25c; L. M., N. Y., $1; E. C., 
Calif., $1; P. P., N. Y., $1; H. W., Pa., $1; F. R., Ind., 
$1; H. V., O., $10; G. H., Mass., $2; C. K., Ill, $1; H. 
H., O., $1; J. S. & S., Mich., $10; K. W., Mo., $1; E. 
R., Md., $1; N. N., $1; F. B., Wis., 50c; Mrs. D., Mo., 
$1; M. H., O., $1; Mrs. N., O., $1; C. K., O., $1; J. H., 
O., $2; S. D., N. J., $20; M. H., Nebr., $1; A. R., Kans., 
$1.50; J. J. S., Wis., $5; P. G., O., $1; B. G., Minn. 


$1; M. S., Mo., 50c; S. L. B., O., 15c. Total: $1598.73. 
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Volume Five 


With the April number of THE GRAIL we finished 
volume four. It is quite in place at the beginning of 
a new volume that we pause to express our gratitude 
to Almighty God for the blessings that He has so 
graciously and so bountifully bestowed upon us. New 
subscribers have been added to our list, although not 
in such numbers as in previous years—the times have 
been hard; a good many have renewed their subscrip- 
tions—without renewals a magazine would have to 
close up shop; quite a bit of neat job work has been 
turned out by our presses, which are kept busy all the 
time; we have been able to’ meet current expenses be- 
sides making some improvements.—Whatever measure 
of success, then, has attended our humble efforts we 
owe, next to God, to our contributors, subscribers, and 
all others who have in one way or another been of as- 
sistance to us. We have, indeed, much to be grateful 
for. 

With growth comes expansion and the need of room 
in which to develop. For several years we have been 
occupying two buildings that are some distance apart. 
This entails no little inconvenience besides making it 
necessary to divide our forces and to do a great deal 
of hauling to and fro, which would be obviated if we 
could put the whole plant under one roof. Therefore 
we are eagerly looking forward to the time when we 
shall be able to erect a fireproof building of our own, 
one suitable for housing the printing, mailing, and 
business departments. 

The path of an editor, priest though he be, is not 
always strewn with roses, for not even he will be 
spared the metaphorical horsewhipping at the hands of 
some irate reader on whose toes he may happen to step 
accidentally. Of this we were forcibly reminded a time 
or two in the last twelvemonth. But, bygones are by- 
gones. 

The following unsolicited expressions of approval 
from our readers are greatly appreciated: “We all 
like THE GRAIL very much”—(New Orleans) ; “We love 





to read THE GRAIL which we get monthly”—(Louis- 
ville) ; “I am very fond of THE GRAIL and always look 
forward to the next issue”—(Chicago); “I am a sub- 
scriber to THE GRAIL and enjoy’ it very much”—(St. 
Louis); “I passed some copies of THE GRAIL to my 
friends that they might enjoy the good magazine.”— 
(Illinois) ; “I am a constant reader of THE GRAIL and 
find it very interesting”—(Illinois) ; “We always enjoy 
reading THE GRAIL and should not want to miss any 
numbers”— (Chicago) ; “Although we are comparative- 
ly new subscribers, the whole family has enjoyed THE 
GRAIL very much and are deeply interested in its 
success”—(New York); “Your welcome little maga- 
zine THE GRAIL is read with much pleasure by our 
family and then: given to friends to peruse”—(Brook- 
lyn) ; “THE GRAIL is improving all the time and is de- 
serving of a large circulation”—(Indiana); “THE 
GRAIL is most interesting and instructive. I pass it on 
to some of our sisters and then it finds its way to 
Austria to a faithful old friend of our community who 
appreciates it equally much”—(England). 


India Reads The Grail 


From far-off India a number of requests have come 
from missionaries asking us to place them-on the list 
gratis, for they themselves live on alms. One of them 
writes: “I have read your magazine with great plea- 
sure in the midst of the difficult task of my missionary 
work among the poor and depressed classes of peoples 
in this dark corner of the pagan country and I esteem 
it very much. Will you be kind enough to put my 
name down as one of the readers of the valuable maga- 
zine?” Another says: “I had the opportunity of seeing 
a copy of ‘The Grail’ and I am so much fascinated by 
this that I could not refrain from writing to you to 
obtain the same. The copy which I have seen is the 
November issue of the monthly for the year 1922. There 
are interesting articles contained in this issue especial- 
ly about the Holy Grail, etc. Will you be pleased to 
send me this monthly? I am not in a position to sub- 
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scribe for this, for my financial resources are so little 
that I could not do this.” Others have asked that 
several copies be sent for distribution among their peo- 
ple. A like request comes from the Philippines and 
several from the jungles of Africa. We are glad to 
make our contribution towards bringing these mission- 
aries a bit of cheer from beyond the sea, but we should 
be able to send many more copies to the missions in 
foreign lands and at home, to state prisons and to 
other places where good and wholesome literature is 
neéded and desired, and where it would be of real bene- 
fit, if some of our readers would help us to bear the 
burden of the expense. To be sure we want a share 
in the good work and are willing to donate a part of 
the subscription price. How about helping us to send 
THE GRAIL to some missionary at home or in foreign 
lands, or to your own state prison or other institu- 
tion in which it might do some good? What we say 
about THE GRAIL applies equally to other good Cath- 


olic papers and magazines. 


Queen of May 


May is the month of Mary. It is the month in which 
Nature supplies an abundance of flowers for adorning 
picture, shrine, and altar of Our Blessed Mother. Mary 
is our Queen of May. The sweet perfume of the flow- 
ers and the fragrant odors of incense should mingle 
with the fervent prayers that we send up before the 
throne of our beloved Queen. Litany and Rosary should 
so intertwine as to make a mighty chain strong enough 
to bind us to our Queen for time and for eternity. 

The month of May contains a number of important 
feasts. The 7th, 8th, and 9th are Rogation days on 
which the Church holds open-air processions, where it 
can be done, and chants the Litany of All Saints be- 
sides offering up the Mass to obtain the blessing of God 
on the fruits of the earth. Catholics who cannot attend 
these services would do well to recite on each of these 
days the Litany of All Saints with the prayers that 
follow. 

Thursday, May 10th, is a holy day of obligation, the 
Ascension of Our Lord into heaven. Surrounded by 
glory, in the company of angelic hosts and other bless- 
ed spirits, the Savior mounted the starry heights, dis- 
appearing from the sight of His Apostles, to return 
to His Heavenly Father to prepare a place there for 
us. Sorrowful and grieving over their loss, the Apostles 
returned to the Cenacle, a room that was dear to them, 
for there they had eaten the Last Supper with their 
Master, there the powers of the priesthood of the Most 
High God had been conferred upon them. There they 
spent ten days in prayer in preparation for the coming 
of the Paraclete who had been promised to them. 

Suddenly, on the tenth day, there came a sound from 
heaven as of a mighty wind that filled the whole house 
in which they were sitting. Tongues of fire were seen 
resting upon each of them. At once they were filled 
with the Holy Ghost and they began to speak in dif- 
ferent. tongues, which they had not known before. They 
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no longer feared, but, filled with zeal, they now went 
forth to carry out the divine commission to teach all 
nations and to baptize them in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. This was the 
first Pentecost, the birthday of the Church. This year 
May 20th is Pentecost Sunday. 

Within the eight days immediately following Pente- 
cost the Holy Spirit will be communicated to many 
young men who are preparing for the priesthood. By 
prayer and the laying on of hands, a ceremony that 
has come down frem apostolic times, others are likewise 
divinely commissioned to go forth and labor in the 
vineyard of the Lord. The faithful should pray the 
Lord of the harvest that He send forth many worthy 
laborers. They should, morever, be willing to conse- 
crate to His service one or more of their boys in the 
priesthood, either secular or religious. If they have 
no sons to give, they may found, or contribute towards, 
scholarships or burses that are being raised everywhere 
for the education to the priesthood of such as have not 
the means to pay their own way. Poor boys of good 
character and sufficient talent, who wish to consecrate 
themselves to God in the religious priesthood, will be 
welcomed by religious orders. Pray ye therefore the 
Lord of the harvest that He send forth laborers into 
His vineyard. 

May 27th is the feast of the Most Holy Trinity, one 
God in three persons, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
On the following Thursday, which is the last day of 
May, we celebrate Corpus Christi to honor the institu- 
tion of the Most Holy Eucharist. In Catholic lands 
and settlements grand processions take place. Midst 
flowers and lights and music and song and prayer of 
clergy and laity the Blessed Sacrament is triumphant- 
ly borne along beneath a canopy through street and 
lane and field to give glory to our Eucharistic King. 
Let us honor Him not only exteriorly but also in our 
inmost hearts where He desires to set up His throne and 
reign. Nothing pleases Him more than frequent 
worthy reception of Holy Communion. May Mary, 
Queen of May, make us worthy of so great a grace. 


Eucharistic Mission Activity of Prayer 


In spite of the fact that the Redeemer suffered and 
died for all men, the vast majority are unfortunately 
on the broad way that leads to perdition. Christianity 
—Catholics and Protestants combined—embraces only 
about one-third of the whole human race, while Cath- 
olics alone constitute only about one-sixth of the world’s 
population. This leaves two-thirds who are in the dark- 
ness of ignorance and superstition waiting for mission- 
aries to bring them the light of faith. 

What efforts are you putting forth to dispel this 
darkness? Is it not a matter of concern to you? ‘Bear 
in mind that the love of God and the love of neighbor 
are the two great commandments. Now if you love God, 
which necessarily includes the love of neighbor, you 
will have your neighbor’s spiritual welfare at heart. 

Possibly you are unable to support a missionary, 
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build a church, school, or hospital, but you might con- 
tribute towards these worthy projects. But whether 
you have means to contribute or not, there is one thing 
that you can all do—pray. Pray for the success of the 
missions and of the missioners and for the salvation of 
souls that are so dear to the Savior. 

A very simple, yet efficacious, means to do this is 
offered you in the International Eucharistic League for 
the Union of Christendom, which has the following 
threefold object: (1) union and harmony among the 
Catholics of the whole world, (2) the return to the 
Church of all non-Catholics, (3) the conversion of all 
non-Christians. All that is required of members of the 
League is a short daily offering of all the Masses and 
Holy Communions of the entire world (no set formula 
is required) and an occasional Mass heard and Holy 
Communion received. There are no fees or dues or col- 
lections, although at the time of admission a small of- 
fering is acceptable to help defray current expenses. 

Apply for admission, and get your friends and ac- 
quaintances to join too. Be a promoter of the good 
cause. Address your application to Rev. Benedict 
Brown, O. S. B., St. Meinrad, Indiana. 





TIMELY OBSERVATIONS 


Hitary DEJEAN, O. S. B. 











‘Mary’s Flowers 


The spring poet usually receives little sympathy. 
Yet if we should pause awhile in this glad month of 
May and permit nature’s sweet beauty to raise our 
souls out of all that is sordid and material, we might 
offer some excuse for one who dwells in the higher 
realms of poetic fancy, in giving vent to the abundance 
wherewith his heart is filled in May time. 

May is synonymous with freshness, flowers, fra- 
grance; and all that is about us breathes of the purity, 
modesty, and glory of Mary, Queen of May. And so 
we deck out her altars with the choice beauty of na- 
ture, and, in our own sinful selves not presuming, we 
send our pure, guileless children to stand near to her 
and crown her Queen of the May. 

And at this gracious moment we are brought to think, 
perhaps, of those for whom Mary would be model of 
maiden, wife, and mother, and the sweet harmony is 
jarred by the contrast which we must needs see in the 
world about us. 

Where is Mary’s modesty in our women of today? 


. It is certainly not in the blatant, sparely-dressed, be- 


rouged, and be-penciled product of the twentieth cen- 
tury that infests our cities and hamlets and country- 
sides. No, but we do rejoice to see it here and there 
about us in the convent, school, and hospital; in the 
dutiful mother, and the girl who cultivates her lily 
garden diligently and hedges it in from all trampling 
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and destruction by all the safeguards her modest in- 
stincts suggest. 

“Come now,” return her “emancipated” sisters, “that 
is all ancient, convent stuff. We have to ‘step out’ or 
else remain hidden and unsought in marriage.” 

‘Step out,’ if you will, but you may take this for cer- 
tain that she who casts not her jewels and fragrant 
flowers abroad, but keeps them modestly hidden, she 
it is who will be sought first and sought by the best. 
You must be content to take what is left—often an 
unhappy, short-lived marriage. 

“But why preach to us? Why not to men also? Why 
should there be a double standard of morality, one for 
woman and one for man?” 

I am not advocating the double standard which says 
that man may give free rein to passion and still be fit 
for her who keeps unstained. The law of God has 
never made such a distinction. A mortal sin can damn 
both man and woman for eternity. And yet in nature’s 
fixed decree there is somewhat of a double standard 
to be reckoned with, not so much in the sin itself, as 
in what follows after. A man may fall and rise again 
and still perhaps not lose that dignity and innate man- 
ly virtue that is in him. But in woman it is different. 
She has been endowed, as was Mary, with that choice, 
hidden, and fragrant flower of modesty and integrity, 
which, if trampled on, especially repeatedly, will sel- 
dom be brought back to its former beauty and refresh- 
ing fragrance. Sorrow is efficacious, indeed, and re- 
pentance full of beauty, and God will smile upon her 
and love her as He did Mary Magdalen, yet that first 
flower has been wilted and its own special hidden beau- 
ty will not return. 

So, after all, there is a double standard, not as is 
mouthed by those who know not whereof they speak, 
but in the eyes of those who seek out Mary’s flowers, 
Mary’s first fiowers, the sweet, fragrant flowers of May. 


Gladioli 
ANNE BOZEMAN LYON 


In a cool space, 

Where grasses bend, 

And odorous vines thwart 
Unpruned rose trees; 
Where moss-veiled oaks 
Shade long, hot days, 

Are blossoms of flame, 

Set close on slender stalks. 


Such wondrous peace is there 
That an angel 

Might have paused to rend 
His fiery sword and shape 
Its shattered luminance 

Into trumpets 

That will never sound 

Till the one last day, 

When earth shall heed 

The sweet, soul-lifting call. 
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The Holy Grail 


HELEN HUGHES HIELSCHER 
Book 5. Sim PARSIFAL 


_ In silence sat they through the livelong day 
Till night o’ershadowed all*the brooding land, 
Then Parsifal betook himself to rest 

Nor asked the question of the waiting knights, 
A seal seemed pressed upon his struggling lips. 
“Tomorrow,” thought he, “I will challenge them 
And find what sorrow poisons all their lives.” 
But on the morrow, were but empty halls, 

His horse stood ready at the traveller’s gate, 
An esquire dumb or with no wish to speak 
Dismissed him curtly through the open port. 

And thus passed Parsifal, a type of those 
Who fail to act, when not to act were crime, 

And sorrow settled on Mount Salvat’s brow. 
“Alas,” cried Titurel, “our fate is hard 

But still God’s promise speaks from every bud, 
And hope springs upward with the opening flower. 
A Knight will come and speak the mystic word 
That lifts the burden of our weary dole.” 

Thus lived they, hoping for the better day, 
And prayers went up for sick Amfortas’ weal, 
And Titurel still lingered in his clay, 

While Repanse bore the Cup and pondered oft 
Her grandsire’s promise of a noble quest; 

And every knight searched deep his trembling soul 
For smallest stain against that brighter day 
When God would lift His anger from their house, 
For virtue battens more on grief than joy. 

Not here is told how Parsifal went forth, 

And through great trials came to understand, 
Nor how, when hopeless with the weary quest, 
With sorcerers, giants, fire, and flood, and field, 
He closed with Feirfus, his own father’s son, 
And how the sword that sick Amfortas gave 
Refused to drink his blood, he hailed the sign 
That God was still his guard, and, looking up, 
He saw the battlements on Salvat’s brow. 

He humbly entered and as humbly prayed, 
“Lord Christ the Savior, teach me now Thy will,” 
And o’er his senses came a radiant light, 

And to Amfortas strode he straight and asked: 
“What grieves thee, mighty king, and why are those 
In grief and mourning who keep watch by thee?” 
And at that moment all the torches died 

And light came streaming from the holy Cup 

And round its brim in fiery tracing knit 

The name, “Sir Parsifal,” glowed in the light. 
Amfortas cured, cried: “Parsifal is king,” 

And all the knights sang: “Glory to the Lord,” 
And notes angelic mingled with the strain— 


“Hail to thee, Parsifal, king of the Grail. 
Seemingly lost forever, 
Now thou art blest forever. 

Hail to thee, Parsifal, King of the Grail.” 
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Book 6. FEIRFUS 


Feirfus alone, the moorish emir, stood 
In thick wove darkness, while around was light. 
And him Sir Titurel addressed:—“Oh son, 
Remain not thus in heathen darkness still, 
For thee Christ also shed his saving blood.” 
And Feirfus answer made: “Who is this Christ?” 
Then did Sir Titurel the plan unfold 
That lifted us from out the slough of sin 
And made us brothers with the Word Divine. 
And gentle Repanse sat with shadowy eyes 
And sighed that one so handsome and so brave 
Was still in bonds of heathen darkness bound. 
But when the saving waters on his head 
Were poured,and brother clasped his brother’s hand, 
Stole Repanse softly to a lonely place 
While ached her heart with pain not understood. 
But Titurel his darling grandchild sought 
And whispered hopefully: “Thy quest is come, 
For fresh from Baptism’s all-cleansing tide 
Has noble Feirfus now besought thy hand. 
Behold thy quest! not fighting dragons fierce 
Nor beasts nor yet in service of the Cup, 
But linked with God in his great plan of life,— 
A wife, a mother in God’s household vast,— 
Arid when we meet again—my day is run, 
Give me good answer in the Lord Christ’s court.” 
Then Titurel, as chrysalis its cocoon, 
Or Chambered Nautilus its outgrown cell, 
Rose to a fuller happier life. 
And Repanse left the Castle of the Grail, 
That once again was full of hope and life, 
And passed with Feirfus to his far domain, 
And in their home to Christ was reverence paid. 
And when their sons had grown to man’s estate, 
They burned to do great service for the Lord, 
Whose image saw they in each suffering soul, 
And soon they formed a band of noble knights 
To tend the sick and give the wounded ease, 
For in the evolution of our kind 
The day had struck when Charity’s soft hand 
Gave better service than the flashing sword. 
And he who was the firstborn of her sons 
Is known in history as that “John of God,” 
The founder of the Hospitaller Knights. 
THE END 
All rights reserved 


Epitor’s NOTE:—We are sure that many of our read- 
ers have enjoyed Dr. Hielscher’s poem on “The Holy 
Grail.” Some have given expression to the pleasure 
they found in reading it. The purpose of the poem, as 
we announced in THE GralIL for November, was not 
to rewrite the story of the Holy Grail, but to tell the 
story from the time that the Sacred Cup was lost 
down to the time when the King Arthur stories and 
Wagner’s Parsifal take it up. Should sufficient requests 
warrant it, the poem will be printed in booklet form 
with illustrations. 
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The Holy Ghost and the Eucharist 


ANSELM ScHAAF, O. S. B. 


“W HAT! Holy Rollers! And you were at 
their meetings! A Catholic taking 
part in heretical services!” exclaimed Father 
Gilbert. “Jack Dawson, one of my trusties, 
joins the Holy Rollers,” he mused. 

“Well, Father, it didn’t go so far, for I had 
no share in their services,” apologized Jack. 

“And yet you were there.” : 

“Yes, but I happened to be going up Linton 
and passed the tent where the evangelist was 
holding services. The crowd beneath the can- 
vas was all excitement. I in- 
quired what was going on and 
was told that a certain Joseph 
Crook, one of the worshipers, 
had just ‘received the spirit.’ 
Curiosity seized me for the 
time being, but it wasn’t long 
till Tom Main turned and 
asked whether we Catholics 
‘receive the spirit’ too?” 

“Of course you told him 
that we do.” 

“No. I said that we receive 
Christ.” 

“Didn’t you receive the 
Holy Ghost when you were 
confirmed ?” 

“Sure enough, but I didn’t 
think of confirmation. Holy 
Communion was the only 
thing that came to my mind.” 

“Isn’t the Holy Ghost near 
when we receive Holy Com- 
munion ?” 

“TI am not prepared to say.” 

“A postgraduate course in 
catechism will do you no 
harm. How many Gods are 
there, Jack?” 

“That’s easy enough. There 
is but one God.” 

“And how many persons in 
that one God?’ 

“That’s not difficult either. There are three 
persons: Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” 

“Do not these three Persons form one essence 
or substance?” 

“TI see what you are leading to, where Christ 
is there is the Father and the Holy Ghost.” 

“Exactly. But we ascribe to the individual 
Persons certain works: to the Father, those of 
omnipotence, to the Son, those of wisdom, to 
the Holy Ghost, those of love.» In these works 
of love are included the benefits of God to man. 





BEHOLD THE BREAD OF LIFE 


The Holy Ghost is called the finger of God’s 
right hand and to Him are ascribed all miracles 
and especially the work of the Incarnation as 
being of all miracles the greatest. But the In- 
carnation is the basis of the Holy Eucharist. 
Had there not been an Incarnation, there would 
be no Eucharist.” 

“In what way did the Holy Ghost affect the 
Incarnation, Father?” 

“Here we are face to face with mysteries. 
The facts we have from Revelation, but their 
manner of accomplishment 
has in many instances been 
kept from us. All the proph- 
ecies of the Old Testament 
pertaining to the Incarnation 
and the Holy Eucharist are 
the utterances of the Holy 
Ghost. All the types and 
figures pointing to the same 
mysteries have been given us 
by the Holy Ghost.” 

“That reminds me of the 
Angelus in which we say: 
‘The Angel of the Lord de- 
clared unto Mary and she con- 
ceived of the Holy Ghost.’ ” 

“The Angel said to her: 
‘The Holy Ghost shall come 
upon thee, and the power of 
the Most High shall overshad- 
ow thee: And therefore also 
the Holy which shall be born 
of thee shall be called the Son 
of God.’ By His touch her 
pure substance was formed in- 
to the spotless body of Jesus 
Christ and by His breath the 
soul of God Incarnate was 
created. On the human na- 
ture of Christ, the greatest 
and most beautiful work of 
God, the energies of the Holy 
Ghost with all His gifts were poured.” 

“Could not the Incarnation have taken place 
without the Eucharist? Christ could have lived 
and died without instituting It.” 

“Oh yes, but the fact is that He did not. The 
Holy Spirit, who directed and guided all the 
thoughts and impulses of the heart of Jesus, 
inspired the first design of this masterpiece of 
charity and generosity and provided for its car- 
rying out and perfection.” 

“This is all quite new to me, Father. I have 
never before heard any reference to the Holy 
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Ghost in connection with the Holy Eucharist.” 

“Why, by all tradition this marvelous result 
of the consecration of bread and wine is most 
emphatically ascribed to the Holy Ghost. If 
you will read over carefully again the transla- 
tion of the prayers at the offertory, you will 
find that with uplifted hands the priest prays: 
‘Come, O Sanctifier, Almighty, Eternal God, 
and bless this sacrifice set forth to thy holy 
name.’ Now this is a solemn invocation of the 
Divine Spirit upon the Sacrifice. In the Orient- 
al liturgies we find more of such beautiful pray- 
ers to the Holy Ghost. They are called by the 
Greek word epiclesis, which means, invoca- 
tion.” 

While Father Gilbert was explaining all this 
a smile lit up the countenance of his listener 
and a knowing look shone forth from his eyes, 
as if he had made a discovery. “Father, I have 
often wondered why the image of a dove hangs 
near the top of the altar in St. Mary’s Church. 
_ There is also a dove painted on the ceiling above 
the altar. I now understand why.” 


“Yes, what wonderful scenes of the opera- 
tions of the Holy Ghost should we not observe 
if the sacramental veils were drawn back for 
us. We should see Him come down from the 
very heights of the heavens and, like the dove 
that spread its wings over Jesus in the Jordan, 
overshadow the Eucharist and hover, as it were, 
over it. We should see Him, when the priest 
pronounces the marvelous words, work those 
wondrous effects of the change of the bread and 
the wine into the body and blood of Jesus 
Christ. Didn’t the Holy Ghost show His predi- 
lection for the Cenacle where the Blessed Sac- 
rament was consecrated for the first time?” 

“Where was that, Father?” 


“Is your remembrance of Bible History a 
blank? Do you not remember that it was in 
the Cenacle that the Savior ate the Last Sup- 
per with His Apostles and that it was in the 
same place that the Holy Ghost descended in 
the form of fiery tongues and rested upon the 
head of each of them?” 


“T recall it now, but I had forgotten the name 
of the place. Speaking of the nearness of the 
Holy Ghost to the Eucharist makes me think 
that He must be close to the priest too.” 

“Yes, it was the Holy Ghost that made the 
Apostles and their successors realize more ful- 
ly the truth regarding the Eucharist. Christ 
promised this: “The Paraclete, the Holy Ghost 
whom the Father will send in My name, He will 
teach you all things and bring all things to 
your mind whatsoever I shall have said to you.’ 
Now among the first, the most important, the 
most precious words of Jesus, which the new- 
born Church needed to remember, were those 
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concerning the Eucharist. We read, therefore, 
also in the Acts of the Apostles that the first 
Christians persevered ‘in the doctrine of the 
Apostles, and in the communication of the 
breaking of bread, and in prayer.’ ” 

“I should think that the Holy Ghost would 
also come down upon priests when they are 
ordained.” 

“He does. As it was by the Holy Ghost that 
the Apostles were made partakers of Christ’s 
priesthood, so also in the ordination ceremony 
today the Holy Ghost is conferred by the im- 
position of the hands of the bishop and of the 
attending priests. It is only by virtue of the 
power of the Holy Ghost that priests can con- 
secrate bread and wine. During the time that 
is required by the bishop to anoint the young 
levite’s hands and to present him with the 
paten with host and chalice with wine, while 
he pronounces the words: ‘Receive the power 
to celebrate Mass both for the living and the 
dead,’ the choir continues to chant the hymn, 
‘Veni Creator Spiritus—Come Creator Spirit.’ ” 

“It’s very little I’ve heard about the Holy 
Ghost before and much less that I knew about 
Him.” 

“There is still another point that is important 
for you and one that you must not overlook. 
It is this. A ‘little while ago you referred to 
the Holy Ghost’s nearness to the priest through 
the Holy Eucharist. Why do you not also in- 
quire about the Holy Ghost’s closeness to you 
and the rest of the faithful for the same rea- 
son?” 

“T had not thought of that.” 

“The Holy Ghost is the principle of all sanc- 
tification in the Church. Every grace, there- 
fore, must come from the Holy Ghost. But in 
the Holy Eucharist we have not only every 
grace but Him who merited every grace for 
us. Nay, the Holy Eucharist is the very full- 
ness of the Spirit’s power as a means of sanc- 
tification. Hence it is by the Eucharist espe- 
cially that He effects sanctification and devotion 
to this sacrament in a special grace of His. If 
we, then, are impelled to hear Mass, to receive 
Holy Communion, to attend Benediction, to 
make visits to the Blessed Sacrament, or to 
practice Eucharistic devotion otherwise, it is 
the Holy Ghost that spurs us on. St. Gertrude 
once saw the Holy Ghost concentrate all the vir- 
tues of the Most Holy Sacrament and enter with 
the Sacred Host into her soul. 

“Formerly it was customary in some church- 
es to preserve the Blessed Sacrament in a silver 
vessel that had the form of a dove, which was 
surely very appropriate when one considers 
that the Holy Spirit is so closely connected with 
the Holy Eucharist.” 
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“I see that it is up to me to inform Tom 
Main that we also ‘receive the spirit.’ I have 
plenty of opportunity to do so, for we work in 
the same office.” Casually referring to the reli- 
gious gathering on Linton Street, Jack ex- 
plained how Catholics “receive the spirit.” Jo- 
seph Crook, upon whom the “spirit had descend- 
ed” at the Holy Rollers, likewise a fellow work- 
man, was an eager listener, although the con- 
versation had not been intended for his ears. 
One morning several years later Jack was sur- 
prised to see Crook at the Communion railing. 
Had the man always been a Catholic or was he 
a recent convert? Jack determined to find out. 
Disappointment in the Holy Rollers, and the 
promise of something better in the Catholic 
Church, caused Crook to investigate for him- 
self. The Church seemed to offer just what he 
was looking for and he embraced the Faith. 


Belief in Personal Immortality has 
Inspired the World’s Best Literature 


REv. ALBERT MUNTSCH, S. J. 


Concluding his discussion of George Mere- 
dith in “Victorian Prose Master,” W. C. Brown- 
ell says: “Mr. Meredith has no theme; he has 
a dozen, a score—as many as he has books. And 
this, I imagine, is the standing menace to the 
increase of his popularity and the permanence 
of his fame.” 

We believe it is not difficult to say why 
Meredith, the “satiric psychologist of complex 
and conventional life,” has no large, vital, all- 
embracing soul. Once a person who does not 
hold that inspiring article of the Christian 
Faith and that securely established thesis of 
rational psychology, is deprived of one of the 
most precious helps to the understanding of 
life’s problems and of the master-key for ade- 
quately interpreting them to the world. And 
great literature is to a large extent an inter- 
pretation of those momentous questions that 
concern humanity. 

Dr. Cunliffe states that “Meredith, like Hux- 
ley, George Eliot, and the other leaders of the 
new movement, found no need in his philosophy 
for a belief in personal immortality.” He 
quotes some lines from Meredith’s poems to 
prove the statement. 

The great novelist would have been greater 
still and would been assured of a more perma- 
nent place in English literature of the nine- 
teenth century, had he been blessed with ‘the 
vision of immortality. For, we repeat, without 
that lofty creed, man’s horizon is limited, his 
message is inadequate, he does not speak to the 
world at large with assurance that inspires 
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hope and courage and cheer and resignation in 
other minds. Even artistically his themes fail 
to satisfy. For they are born of a philosophy 
which is essentially unsound and which the 
good sense of mankind repudiates. 

Who are the great singers that speak to man 
with the unwavering accents of the inspired 
seer and with the serenity of the prophet who 
has a message of supreme importance? They 
are the poets whose vision soared above the 
confines of sense and time and saw God’s pur- 
pose finally realized in the life which rolls on 
during the eternal years. 

Dante, Petrarch, Cervantes, and Calderon; 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, and Tennyson— 
these are some of the men who looked to the 
eternal shores, and in the inspiration begotten 
of the vision of immortality beat their music 
out for the cheer, uplift, and inspiration of the 
children of men. 

Without that benign vision, Beethoven would 
not have composed his symphonies nor Mozart 
his Requiem. The legend of the Grail owes its 
existence to that doctrine of the Church which 
affirms: “I believe in life everlasting.” The 
cathedrals of Europe were builded for men who 
one day were to be admitted to the City Celes- 
tial which is to last forever. 

And so we find that the most cherished works 
of art and literature owe their inception and 
their happy consummation to that belief which 
lifts man from earth to heaven, from time to 
eternity, and tells him to seek there his hope, 
his strength, his inspiration. 


The sovereign end of Communion is to form 
unity of life and person between Jesus Christ 
and us.—Ven. Pére Eymard. 


To be a Priest 


TERENCE F. BEEHAN 


To be a priest and toil where pagans dwell, 
Would be the greatest joy to me, O Nell! 

And you could be a little nun like Bess, 
And help to make it all a great success. 

What noble work, the word of God to tell! 


“Come follow me, and what thou hast go sell,” 
Are HIS own words to one who tried to quell 
That tiny voice, but wanted none the less 
To be a priest! 


O put me where Thou wouldst, midst shot and shell, 
Or in the foreign lands where pagans yell 

Without a thought of Christ, but nevertheless, 
Immortal souls they have, O yes. O yes 

I'll hear Thy cry, and leave this world’s pellmell 
To be a priest! 
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The Opened Door 


NANCY BUCKLEY 


EAN Spencer leaned over her typewriter and 

looked out of the window. She saw the peo- 
ple in the sweltering street reduced to pigmy 
proportions and the cars moving on their tracks 
seemed like toy vehicles. 

She felt the torrid, fiery heat rise in waves 
even to this twelfth floor where the offices of 
“The Vogue,” New York’s largest Department 
Store, were located. Then the heavy waves fell 
back upon the City, strangling its breath and 
robbing it of strength and ambition. 

Jean sighed. She was tired. She knew it 
was not altogether physical fatigue that made 
her feel depressed, reckless and dissatisfied with 
life in general and in particular with the fierce 
heat of this June day. It was the worrying 
grind of her work—the unpromising, clouded 
outlook of the future that made her experience 
this spiritual nausea. 

If only she could get away from it all—if 
she could leave for a little while the drab mo- 
notony, the flat sameness of her daily existence. 
If she could only have a vacation—a two weeks’ 
respite, during which she could wear pretty 
lawn dresses like Betty Clark and dance on 
lantern-lighted verandahs, and instead of this 
liquid fire, could fill her thirsty lungs with air 
that came cool and salt from the ocean. 

The stuffy office with its dozens of stenog- 
raphers and bookkeepers disappeared at the 
touch of the magic wan of Jean’s imagination. 

She saw herself the center of a group of 
laughing boys and girls on a lovely stretch of 
silver beach. They were playing in the surf. 
How big that wave was! Jean let herself be 
caught in its thrilling, tingling, chilly mesh, 
from which she disentangled herself gasping 
for breath. 

Oh! Life was alluring down here under these 
skies of soft blue where the clouds seemed to 
frolic like happy children at play. Tonight 
they were all going to the dance at the hotel 
and— 

The door opened and Jean was jerked back 
to the hot reality of her prosaic existence when 
she heard Mr. Brown call to her. 

“After you have finished that work, Miss 
Spencer, come to my office, please. I want you 
to take some letters.” 

Jean turned hopelessly to her typewriter and 
began beating the endless tattoo on its black 
and white keys. 

“If only Dad hadn’t died last year, just when 
we were getting a start,” she thought as her 


fingers went through the mechanical tapping, 
“and if my salary hadn’t been reduced.” 


A gushing stream of anger and resentment 
fell on her, drenching her with its bitterness. 
It wasn’t fair that she should have to bear the 
whole burden of the little home—not reasonable 
to expect her to give most of her salary. for 
strong shoes for the little brother and medicine 
for the sick mother. 


The patient, worn face of her mother came 
before her,the brave calm eyes looked reproach- 
fully into hers. Jean brushed away the softly 
accusing vision. She rose from her chair and, 
taking pencil and notebook, went into Mr. 
Brown’s office. 

Noon came at last. Jean did not wait for 
Betty Clark, she did not want to stroll with 
her along Broadway, spending money reckless- 
ly, window-shopping. Today Jean did not want 
to talk to Betty, who was as gay and irrespon- 
sible as a sunbeam, so she entered the elevator 
to the Roof Garden, where “The Vogue” main- 
tained a cafeteria for its employees. 

Jean took her place at the end of a long line. 
The bustle and confusion annoyed her, the clat- 
ter of dishes and the shuffling of chairs, above 
all, the odors of steaming food caused a revul- 
sion of feeling in Jean’s tired body. She want- 
ed something cold, so she selected ice cream, 
iced tea and ice water, two glasses of it. She 
saw one chair vacant at a table where three 
girls were seated. 

Jean steered her way to it, balancing her 
tray. Then she arranged her dishes on the ta- 
ble and slumped into her seat. 

She looked at the girl opposite. She had 
cheeks like roses, or like strawberries trying to 
push their way through mountains of whipped 
cream. Her lips were crimson ahd laughing 
and her eyes were dark and sparkling. How 
full of life she was! Jean wouldn’t be surprised 
if her name was “pep.” 

She was talking to her companions and Jean 
listened eagerly, fascinated by her vivacity. 

“I had the grandest time at Paradise Cove, 
girls—just got back last night.” 

“How did you get a vacation?” asked one of 
the girls. “Old slave-driver Smith won’t give 
us any.” 

“Well,” said the vivacious one, “I said to him, 
if you don’t give me a vacation, I’ll take one, 
and so I did and not a word from him when I 
showed up this A. M.” 

“Was it cool there, Flossie?” 
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“Cool—I’ll say it was. I had to wear a sweat- 


er at night. The bathing was swell. We went 
swimming every morning and—” 
Jean viciously jabbed her spoon into the 


mound of her ice cream. That was why Flossie 
had been so gay, so full of health—she had been 
away on a vacation. 

“How much did it cost you, Flossie?” 

Jean listened eagerly. 

“Nine dollars a week—wasn’t that cheap and 
at the Grey Gables Hotel, too. Fine eats, chick- 
en every Sunday.” 

As Flossie described the culinary advantages 
of the Grey Gables, Jean sighed. Nine dollars 
a week, and yet for all it concerned her, it 
might just as well be ninety. 

Flossie began to spin romantic tales of the 
elegant men she met. Jean wanted no more 
of the beautiful hopeless story. She pushed 
aside her chair and paying her check of 23 cents 
to the cashier, left the room. As it was only 
12:30, she decided to go out on the street for 
a while. 

She walked on the shady side of West Six- 
teenth. As she passed the Church of St. Fran- 
cis Xavier, she noticed that the door was open 
and she went in for a visit. 

The interior was dark and cool and empty, 
save for two people praying near the altar. 
Jean knelt at the back of the church. The lit- 
tle red lamp was burning like an ardent heart. 
The sunlight flowed through the stained glass 
windows and filled the sanctuary with rainbow 
colors. How beautiful and restful! How sweet 
it would be if she could stay here forever! 
Jean’s little untried heart throbbed softly. On 
one of the windows, a lovely rose one, were 
written these words: “Ask and you shall re- 
ceive, knock and it shall be opened unto you.” 

Jean was fascinated by them. She read them 
again and again, each time the meaning be- 
coming clearer until every word seemed to 
stand forth, outlined in light. 

If only she could receive—if only the door 
would be opened to her. The little red heart 
glowed more brightly. Streams of colored 
light flooded the church. A sudden swift rush 
of tears filled Jean’s eyes and heart. She fell 
on her knees and buried her face in her hands. 

Fifteen minutes later, she was back in the 
office. That afternoon her work was done more 
easily and smoothly. Life was not such a com- 
plex, baffling problem after all. Jean had a 
delicious sense of steady nerves, of a rested 
body, but best of all, was the quiet peace that 
filled her soul. At six she closed her desk and 
went home. 

As she walked up the narrow street where she 
lived, she saw ar. automobile standing in front 
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of her house. Bob, one of the little brothers, 
dashed up to her and called out wildly: 

“Ma’s sick, Jean, and that’s the doctor’s car 
—and Oh, Jean—” He burst into the hopeless 
crying of childhood—‘“we can’t let Ma die, we 
can’t.” 

Jean rushed up the steps. She felt her heart 
beat wildly. She was scared and began to trem- 
ble. Forgotten now all her need of a vacation, 
forgotten her drab and weary existence,forgot- 
ten her desire for summery clothes. She 
thought of nothing, but of the patient mother 
who was lying ill. Maybe now she was— 

Jean could not say the last word, could not 
even, think it, selfishness rose up and mocked 
her. She would make it up to her mother. Her 
eyes were alight with resolution, her lips trem- 
bled with eagerness and the color surged back 
into her cheeks. An unworded prayer rose in 
her heart. 

“Dear God, let me try again. 
stay a little longer with us.” 

She saw the doctor look at her. 
spoke, quickly. 

“I’ve gét"a little place, only three rooms at 
Paradise Cove. I won’t be able to go down 
there until August. You can have it for June 
and July. Can you be ready tomorrow? I'll 
call and take you all down in my car.” 

Jean began to cry softly, her tears falling 
slowly on her cheeks.—‘‘Ask and you shall re- 
ceive, knock and it shall be opened unto you.” 
Every word beat softly into her mind. 

She stretched out her hands to the doctor. “I 
can’t thank you now—maybe some day I will 
be able.” 

The doctor looked long at the sweet, penitent 
little face. He held the small trembling moist 
hand in his. He said softly: “Maybe—some 
day—you will.” 


Let Mother 
Then he 


Eucharistic Heart of Jesus, burning with love 
for us, inflame our hearts with love of Thee. 


To the Month of May 


Piacipus Kempr, O. S. B. 


Hail, thou month of fragrant flowers! 
Gay musicians in their leafy bowers 
Fill the air with melody, 
Singing to their Maker joyous hymns of praise 
In their God-appointed way. 
Lovely May! 
Worthier than thou there is no other 
To be called the Month of Mother. 

- Fairer than thy rarest blooms was she, 
Brighter in her purity 
Than the sun’s refulgent rays. 
Mary, unto thee our debt of love we pay, 
Daily keeping Mother’s Day. 
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The Banished Portrait 


CLARE HAMPTON 


(Continued) 


AY 1—The month of Mary. How happy 
I am to be able to now understand all the 
beautiful feasts and customs Catholics have! 
I rise each morning at 4:30, so as to be in time 
for 5 o’clock Mass, for I cannot bear not to re- 
ceive my Master every day. As no one in the 
house rises before seven, I am quite safe. Aunt 
gives a garden party today; a Maypole, with 
little boys and girls dressed in colonial costume, 
is to be part of the entertainment. The lawn 
is dotted with large, gay-striped umbrellas, be- 
neath which are refreshment tables and folding 
chairs. Aunt expects me to stand beside her 
and help “receive,” but I would rather be up 
in my room, reading. 

JUNE 15—The heat coming unusually early 
this year, and Aunt’s health not being of the 
best, we are to go north sooner than last year. 
But first we are to make a detour through Cal- 
ifornia, Salt Lake City, Yellowstone Park, Col- 
orado, etc. I know I will enjoy it. Ever since 
I studied about it in my geography as a school- 
girl, I have longed to see the West. Of course, 
Chet is coming too. He is mapping out our 
wedding trip, and wishes it was sooner than 
Fall, but Aunt said that with a trousseau to 
make, it is impossible, unless we remained at 
home and relinquished our present trip. But 
Chet will not hear of that. He knows Aunt 
needs the change of climate. As soon as we 
return, which will not be until August, prepara- 
tions will be begun. 

JuLY 20—Our trip is finished and we are now 
resting at the lakes. I enjoyed it immensely, 
but am glad to be in the sweet silence of forest 
and lake for a change, instead of the constant 
rattle and noise of railroad traffic. Chet com- 
plains that I leave him too much alone, and 
cannot understand how I can be happy away 
from him, being as he cannot bear to have me 
out of his sight for one minute. 

Before I left, I took one more flying trip to 
the village, in quest of some solace for my soul. 
Father Randall gave me “Woman and the Spir- 
itual Life,” “Fabiola,” and “Gold Dust.” Just 
now I am reading the first named. In order to 
be alone with it, I have been obliged to. steal 
away at odd moments. There is an almost in- 
accessible little cave up on the rocky hillside, 
which I have appropriated as a reading room. 
In it I have experienced the most delicious mo- 
ments of my life alone, with God, with only the 
flying clouds to spy upon me. No wonder St. 
Benedict found his cave so full of delights. I 





believe I could find it in me to remain there 
always. Of course, when I “come down from 
my Sinai” I am too preoccupied to be a jolly 
companion for one who looks at and speaks of 
only the material side of things. But I try not 
to be unpleasant when he constantly seeks my 
company. 

JULY 25—My reading room has been dis- 
covered,and I can no longer go there. Yesterday, 
curled up in a corner with my absorbing volume, 
a shadow suddenly fell across the rough floor. 

“Aha!” cried a familiar voice. “I’ve found 
you out at last! Is that the way you avoid my 
company?” But he was smiling and came to- 
ward me with such a fond look in his eyes that I 
suddenly rose and slipped out of the place be- 
fore he could carry out his design. I waited 
for him on the path, however, and walked with 
him for an hour. He wished to know what I 
was reading, but I would not let him see. He 
was a little piqued, but I told him it was a re- 
ligious book, and would not interest him any- 
way. “So you do not think I am religious?” 
he asked. I merely shook my head with a smile. 

“Would it interest you to know that I never 
fail to read my chapter each day in the Good 
Book?” 

“No; really?” 

“Certainly do. Then perhaps you will let me 
see what you are reading?” I shook my head 
again. 

“It could not possibly interest you. It is a 
deep book all about the ‘inner spiritual life.’ ” 

“You will not let me read it and improve my 
soul?” I stole an upward glance to see if he 
were in earnest, but not a line betrayed him. 

“It is not for men;-it is about a woman’s 
spiritual life.” 

“Very well,” he replied, and did not speak 
any more all the way home. However, at sup- 
per he was his old self again, and never referred 
to the book again. It is the second little rift 
that has occurred, but he has an ideal disposi- 
tion, and seldom lets his feelings come to the 
surface. 

Aug. 15—Aunt is very anxious to get home, 
and instead of remaining until the 31st, we are 
to leave tomorrow. Dear Aunt! She is as 
eager as a child about my wedding, and cannot 
wait to begin preparations. Only yesterday she 
was discussing the gowns I am to have, and 
above all, what material I would choose for my 
bridal robe. I told her plain satin, without any 
gewgaws. My idea for that garment is some- 
thing expressing simple dignity, and she agreed 
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with me. As for the fact of my being a Cath- 
olic, I must nerve myself to tell Chet very soon. 
To one of my timid disposition, it is going to 
be a trying ordeal, since I do not know his at- 
titude toward Catholics. Yet, I ought not to 
be afraid; he is very sensible and broad-mind- 
ed regarding most things. And, to be honest, 
I must tell him before any preparations are 
started, so as to give him a chance to release 
himself if he objects to my religion. A vague 
prescience of trouble weighs on my heart every 
time I think of the matter, and the dark, omi- 
nous cloud that has hung in the distance for so 
long is slowly rising and preparing to rear its 
menacing head at me. But I trust in God, and 
only pray that He will make me strong, should 
they turn against me. 

AuG. 30—We are at home. Chet came and 
took me walking along the river. He said he 
wanted to ask me something; what was the 
exact date of our wedding to be, so that Aunt 
might receive proofs from her engravers, etc. 
We sat on a mossy bank, and I maintained si- 
lence, looking with troubled eyes to the opposite 
shore. 

“What is it, dear?” he asked. “You do not 
seem happy.” The time had come to take the 
plunge, and a shiver passed over me. Perhaps 
by night I would be homeless, who knew? 

“Tell me, what is it?” he persisted, taking 
my hand. “Surely you can tryst me, Annis? 
There is nothing under the sun ‘you would hesi- 
tate to tell me, is there?” Still, the words would 
not come; the yawning chasm at my feet sealed 
my lips. I moistened them, and prayed under 
my breath. I was only a helpless girl, after all, 
sheltered and protected all my life, fearful of 
being thrown out into the world. But a voice 
came and shamed me: Wouldn’t you dare it 
for Christ’s sake, or are you craven? Where 
is all your boasted uprightness? Chet’s arm 
stole around me protectingly, but I disengaged 
myself. 

“Don’t; I must tell you something. Perhaps 
then you will not want me any more.” His face 
took on a surprised look—was even a little pale, 
I thought. 

“You! Why, what could you tell me that 
would ever change my love?” 

“What would you say if I told you I favored 
the Catholic religion—was even inclined to join 
it?” He gave a little relieved laugh. 

“My darling, is that all? You had me vision- 
ing all sorts of dreadful things. Go on; have 
all the religion you want. It will only make 
you the sweeter and holier. You see, I have 
been all over the world, and it broadens a man. 
I am not bigoted like Mother.” 

“Chet, I am already a Catholic.” 

“What? How in the world did you manage 
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it with Mother’s sharp eyes on you all the 
time?” 

“Then you don’t object?” 

“Not in the least. My opinion is, that all 
religions are good; all will bring us to Heaven 
if we but live up to one of the various forms.” 
It was erroneous, but I had not time to argue 
the point. 

“But we will have to be married by a priest 
instead of Mr. Darley, whom I know your moth- 
er will call in to perform the ceremony. I know 
Aunt will object to your marrying a Catholic.” 

“We will not tell her. Instead of having the 
ceremony in the house, I will tell her I prefer 
to go to the rectory—which one, Catholic or 
Presbyterian—she need never know. After our 
marriage, you may tell her if you like, and if 
she turns against you, we will set up a house- 
hold of our own.” 

“Thank you, Chet. You have taken a great 
weight off my mind.” 

“And the date?” 

“Oct. 28?” 

“Very good. Let us go and tell Mother.” 

The next step will be to convert him. 

SEPT. 11—Aunt and I have been to town, and 
ordered as many of the things that will be need- 
ed, as we had time for. Five seamstresses have 
been installed, and the machines are buzzing 
gaily. Meantime, Mary Jane Tellingham is 
giving me some trouble. Night after night I 
dream of her, and the pathos of her story keeps 
coming over me like a spell, causing me to feel 
that nothing in the world is worth striving for 
—only Heaven. Somehow, I do not seem to 
take much joy in my wedding preparations. 
Aunt shows me parcel after parcel that has ar- 
rived—wondrous linens, and dainty lingerie, 
and glistening fabrics all leave me with a “flat 
taste in the mouth.” But then, I never was 
one to be enthusiastic about material things. 
Even before I took up Presbyterianism, and 
gave no thought to religion, my mind was al- 
ways groping for something more enduring; 
worldly joys were too fleeting. I used to read 
spiritualistic and New Thought books, in the 
hope that I might satisfy this vague longing, 
but in vain. Chet is more attentive than ever, 
but I am very elusive, and he is often vexed 
with me, I know, though he doesn’t show it. 
Have read all my Catholic books, and am long- 
ing for more. Must either ask Father Randall, 
or search the trunk upstairs. My appetite is 
insatiable. 

SEPT. 14—Aunt went to town alone today; 
she did not want me along, as she said it was 
a secret, so I went to see Father Randall, and 
told him of the date we decided on. He does 
not approve of the marriage; said I ought to 
bring the young man around to the Faith first. 
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I said I would try, but even at that he is not 
satisfied, because of our relationship. He said 
I must have a dispensation. I told him it was 
purely a marriage to please Aunt, who had been 
a very mother to me, and who expected it as 
a mark of gratitude. At that, he compressed 
his lips into a tight line and shook his head, 
but said nothing. At times I have doubts of 
my own—not that I fear unhappiness as far as 
Chet is concerned; he is all that any girl could 
wish for in a man, but, as Father R. says, I 
am young, and my real feelings have not yet 
come to the surface. Well, the die is cast, and 
if ~ yd do, I will have to overcome them; that 
is all. 

SEPT. 20—Parcels, parcels, parcels! They 
are arriving with every train, but I am not hap- 
py. I dreamed again last night of my cousin, 
Mary Jane, and a queer dissatisfied feeling 
keeps running through my veins. This morn- 
ing, after Mass, no one yet being awake, I slip- 
ped up to the attic for another look at the por- 
trait whose eyes seem to be burning themselves 
into my very soul. Why is it, I keep asking 
myself, that I cannot keep the thought of her 
out of my mind? Looked again through her 
trunk, and was about to give up the search for 
more books, when at the very bottom I discov- 
ered a thick volume—“The True Spouse of 
Christ,” and took it down with me. Have read 
the first chapter, and it is very absorbing; 
cannot wait until I get back to it, but they are 
calling me to come to the sewing room. I wish 
it were a simple ceremony, without all this 
preparation. I do not like this pomp and dis- 
play, but must submit, to please Aunt. She 
could not take more delight in it if I were her 
own daughter; I suppose I take poor Mary 
Jane’s place in her heart. 

SEPT. 21—Ah me, what have I done? Poor 
Aunt, poor Chet! Oh God, what a trial to have 
to hurt all those kind hearts! Last night I 
began reading the *“True Spouse,” and it grip- 
ped me so, I could not let it go until I had de- 
voured it to the end. I lost the flight of time 
and dwelt in an ecstasy. When I reached the 
end, I bowed my head on my arms on the table, 
and slipped to my knees. When I raised my 
head, the first faint streaks of morning were 
creeping in at the window! What I said to my 
Creator in that long hour of communion, shall 
never be recorded here; but suffice it to say, I 
have vowed myself to Him irrevocably. I hadn’t 
slept a wink, but wasn’t tired in the least, and 
when I looked at my little clock, it was a quar- 
ter of five—time to dress and be at the trysting 
place! And how eagerly did I hasten there to 
meet my Beloved! After Communion, I could 
- not tear myself away, and remained nearly an 
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hour; then seeing the time on my wrist watch, 
I had to run most of the way home, in order 
not to be late for breakfast. 

I walk as one in an exquisite dream, and al) 
worldly sounds seem to come from afar off. 
My loss of sleep developed a severe headache, 
and I was glad to be able to tell Aunt of my in- 
disposition, and bury myself in my room. Aunt, 
however, was very solicitous, and made me go 
to bed, while she bound up my head, and 
brought remedies. 

“Poor child!” she sympathized. “I suppose 
all this rush and preparation is getting on your 
nerves.” 

I felt like a criminal, and a sword entered 
my heart, to think of the monstrous thing I 
must do. For, oh God, I have heard the call, 
and I must obey! How much easier it would 
be to let things go on as they are, and stifle the 
cry of my heart. But what a penalty I would 
pay! I know I would never be happy again. It 
is that which has been struggling to the sur- 
face all these months, but I did not recognize 
the voice of God calling to me, until I read the 
“Spouse” and it made all clear to me. Tomor- 
row I must tell Father R. 

SEPT. 22—After Mass I slipped over to the 
rectory, but did not surprise Father R. by what 
I told him. 

“T’ve been waiting for some such disclosure,” 
he said, nodding his head as he spoke. “I knew 
this marriage was not for you, and it is the 
second time I have had a premonition regarding 
you. The first time was when I saw you, a 
Protestant, kneeling in our church. Well, I 
will tell you frankly, I am glad. Mr. Telling- 
ham may be a fine man and all that, but he was 
a bit too old for you. Besides, as St. Augustine 
says, in marriage, there is always ‘trouble in 
the flesh,’ while you have ‘chosen the better 
part.’ However, I would advise you to wait a 
week before you speak, and sleep and ponder 
well over your decision. Then, if you still feel 
the same, come back to me.” I know I will 
never change. That nameless “something” has 
been struggling within my breast too long for 
me not to recognize the Hand that has at last 
opened the cage door for me. _ I long to “fly 
and be at rest.” 


(To be continued) 
The Hours 


CHARLES J. QuiRK, S. J. 


Like flowers adrift upon some placid stream, 
Such are the hours that pass the marge of Time, 
Luring us on from out Life’s shadowed dream 
Unto God’s unhorizoned sea of Peace sublime! 
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The Popularity of Maria Chapdelaine 


FLORENCE GILMORE 


ARIA Chapdelaine’ is quite unlike other 
‘best sellers’: what is the secret of its 
success?” is a question which has been asked 
on all sides during the past year. Again and 
again it was listed among the most popular 
stories of the day—a doubtful compliment; but 
a book more unlike the company it keeps would 
be difficult to find. 

As everyone knows, “Maria Chapdelaine” is 
a story of humble, simple, pious French peas- 
ants, buried in a Canadian forest, and remote 
from the world of today in customs, habits of 
thoughts, ideals—everything; a story with but 
little plot, no exciting incidents, and crowded 
with details so minute that in hands less skill- 
ful than Louis Hémon’s they might easily be- 
come wearisome. The fashion of the day is for 
stories that are the antithesis of all this: why, 
then, is it read and reread, praised and loved, 
by Protestants as well as Catholics, not only 
in France and Canada, but even, in a transla- 
tion by W. H. Blake, throughout the length and 
breadth of this country? 

That Louis Hémon did this work supremely 
well does not explain the book’s success, except 
among people of cultivated taste, and they are 
not numbered by tens and hundreds of thou- 
sands either in France or America. Like other 
bits of truly artistic work the story was certain 
to win approbation from art lovers; but, ordi- 
narily, they are slow to discover a treasure, and 
slower to sing its praise in chorus. Even in 
the case of “Maria Chapdelaine,” as it happens, 
fame, swift as it came, was laggard so far as 
the author was concerned, for he was killed be- 
fore his story attracted favorable notice. 

Probably the secret of the book’s widespread 
popularity springs from the fact that it very 
vividly presents a picture of what an unbeliev- 
ing, dissatisfied, pleasure-loving world uncon- 
sciously hungers for: Catholic home life; deep, 
trustful faith in Almighty God; and the peace 
which these bring in their train. Thousands 
unwittingly long for a life whose joys would 
be found within the circle of its duties and its 
home affections, whose sorrows would be 
soothed by the tenderness of those of its own 
fireside, and by deep, if undemonstrative, trust 
in the care of a loving Father. 

There is not one word of direct morality in 
“Maria Chapdelaine,” but from the opening 
scene outside the little church at Peribonka to 
the concluding paragraph in which Maria says, 
“Yes,” to kindly Eutrope Gagnon, it is essen- 
tially Catholic—Catholic, and therefore uni- 
versal in its appeal. The Faith, whose truths 
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and practices are the very life of the simple 
characters in the story, is taught every Sunday 
of the year fromCatholic pulpits,but the preach- 
ers do not reach the ear of the world. Louis 
Hémon did. The priest must state his truths 
didactically ; the novelist dressed them in pathos 
and human love. For instance, the book con- 
tains no more beautiful passage than the few 
lines which tell of the coming of the priest in- 
to Samuel Chapdelaine’s sorrow-stricken home, 
to administer the Last Sacraments to his wife 
—a passage, by the way, which loses much in 
translation. No suspicion of sermonizing mars 
it; but where could a better homily be found? 
A Protestant, reading the lines, must see that 
it is indeed good to die a Catholic, if it is not 
always easy to live as one. 

Maria Chapdelaine is not an heroic figure. 
She is a sweet-natured, unspoiled, gentle, af- 
fectionate girl, such as is to be found in our 
convent schools and in every parish. Francois 
Paradis is virile and attractive, a lover to win 
any romantic young girl’s heart; the other suit- 
ors, faithful and devoted though they be, are 
prosaic and rather heavy. The mother — so 
skillfully and vividly portrayed—is duplicated 
in thousands of Catholic homes all over the 
world. She is devoted to her family and to 
family life, and greatly enjoys simple, social 
pleasures ; but deep in her heart the love of God 
holds first place. The father, devout, hard- 
working, well-meaning, but unconsciously a lit- 
tle selfish, is true to human nature as we see it 
all about us: an average man. The children 
are affectionate and sometimes wilful. The 
neighbors and friends are kindly, whether they 
be dull or attractive. But one and all are un- 
critical, sociable, gentle toward one another, 
helpful in time of trouble, unresentful of con- 
stant toil, without despair in great grief. In 
a word, they are all ordinarily good, practical 
Catholics. People such as these characters in 
“Maria Chapdelaine” would fill the world, if 
Catholic principles obtained everywhere. The 
fever and the fret would die. It is good to know 
that this picture is being studied and loved, if 
not quite understood. 

That “Maria Chapdelaine” is so widely read 
and admired proves that public taste is not en- 
tirely vitiated. As The Bookman put it, “ ‘Ma- 
ria Chapdelaine’ is the kind of book that re- 
store’s one’s faith in modern literature.” Pagan 
novels are much discussed; a truly Catholic one 
is loved above them all. If it had not happened 
who would believe that in the twentieth century 
“Maria Chapdelaine” would outsell the latest 
problem novels of popular neo-pagans! 


The Eucharist belongs to every feast and to 
every day in the year.—Ven. Pere Eymard. 
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The Nuns of St. Mary’s 


S. M. R., 


Part 3. The Passing of a Simple Soul 
THE OPERATION 


HE events of the last few days are almost 

too sad to write about. The operation was 
on the Monday at 3 P. M. “A great success” 
the phone message came through in the evening. 
Everyone felt they cold breathe again, the 
anxiety had been tense all day. She had been 
an hour and a half under the anaesthetic, just 
double the time that had been expected, three- 
quarters of an hour—three o’clock, a fitting 
time to begin the agony which 
was only a natural sequence 
of the sufferings of the last 
nine months. Once during 
the operation the pulse had 
stopped altogether and the 
doctors thought she had gone, 
but her splendid physique 
reasserted itself. 

“Do not send over to inquire 
on Tuesday,” said the convent 
doctor, “I will call at the hos- 
pital and bring you word.” 

When he came he would say 
next to nothing: “Never saw 
him so short in my life,” said 
one nun who would have liked 
to question him. “What do 
you think?” they asked the 
procurator in the community 
room when she came in as 
promised to bring them the 
news. “I think that he does 
not want to give us the tiniest 
bit of hope.” Tuesday, we 
learned after, was a very day 
for her. 

Wednesday we sent direct 
to the hospital: “See the doc- 
tor, see the matron, and find out exactly how 
she is.” Another cheering message was the 
result; she was better that day, had slept dur- 
ing the night, and was brighter. The hospital 
doctor wrote: é 

Sister Ethna faced the operation with a cer- 
tain calm courage which we all admired. Her 
state is still critical, but we have good hopes 
of pulling her through. The nurse wrote in this 
strain: Sister Ethna is longing to be back with 
you all again and sends her love. She is still 
very suffering but we hope she will make a good 
recovery and be better than she was before. 
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That was cheering on the whole and once 
more the gloomy impression left by the doctor’s 
visit lifted. Next day there was the reception 
of a novice, and the ceremony absorbed the 
time and attention of many for the time being, 
there was so much to be done and seen to. “I 
am espoused to Him Whom Angels serve,” sang 
the novice. How true the words are as seen 
working out to their final realization; a soul 
battling for life, her religious career perhaps 
on the eve of its close, and in contrast to the 
novice giving herself publicly to God for the 
first time. After the High 
Mass—procession to conduct 
the postulant in bridal gown, 
wreath and veil, sermon, the 
reception as novice—we had 
news: “No change, a very 
critical day this will be.” We 
had grown to hope now and 
were prepared to be reassured 
and not to be frightened. 

A message came through 
during dinner. The procura- 
tors had just sat down and 
helped themselves to the bet- 
ter fare than usual—provided 
in honour of the day—when 
they were called out to the 
phone: “A change for the 
worse, much weaker.” They 
never returned to finish that 
dinner. The maid was again 
sent over. “If there is bad 
news, tell her to take a taxi 
back,” the chaplain suggested. 
She came back in a taxi and 
we knew what that meant im- 
mediately it came in sight. 
“The people over there would 
like some of the nuns to go 
over if possible.” Two got into the taxi, also the 
chaplain, and were soon speeding along the 
Coventry road. The Archbishop had said to 
them: “Go in case of need.” They did not find 
Sr. Ethna as bad as they had expected, although 
terribly shocked at her appearance; the doctor 
had hopes of pulling her through, the nurses, 
none at all. Sister Ethna knew them, squeezed 
their hands, seemed comforted to have them, 
but what struck them after the poor invalid was 
the devotedness of the nurses: “Yes, darling, 
we understand, you want them to sit down,” 
when she made signs, or again, “You don’t 
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want them to go yet.” “Human love needs 
human meriting,” says Francis Thompson, but 
less than a week ago she had never seen one of 
those nurses or heard of that hospital, now 


’ they were surrounding her with a mother’s ten- 


derness. Tea was brought for the visitors to 
the bedside—the matron wanted to make all 
homely—while the invalid tried to take milk 
from a feeding cup. Father Hayes could not 
bear the sight of that poor martyred face and 
he went out after the first few minutes. They 
were back here about 5 P. M. and we went to 


- meet them in the cloister and were again re- 
' assured. 7 o’clock, came a message short and 


sharp: “A stroke, much worse.” It was a dark, 
rainy, blustering night but they started again 
for Coventry, the Mother Subprioress with 
them this time. She was over seventy, but one 
who had been in the very heart of the communi- 


ty so thoroughly as was Sr. Ethna and had” 


served it so loyally must not die without having 
her own sisters to stand by her. She knew 
them when they first arrived and then she be- 
came drowsy and would drop off to sleep; Fa- 
ther Hayes said all the prayers for the dying. 
She would last through the night, he said, al- 
though the nurses thought she wouldn’t, and 
he came back here at 9:30 P. M. All through 
the night they prayed by her, said rosary, litany 
after litany, prayers and supplications. Then 
in the grey dawn came a terrible struggle, she 
struggled and struggled for ten minutes but at 
5:20 she lay still and oh such a smile lit up that 
poor racked face! all look of suffering gone, 
a radiance like one already glorified; the Moth- 
er Subprioress said she had never seen a smile 
such as that even on Sr. Ethna’s face in life. 
Peace was there and peace was in our hearts 
too for we did not want her to live when we 
knew she would never be well again, perhaps 
never speak again. 

Bad news always travels quickly, it spread 
like lightning through the cloisters, the 8:15 
mass was ended, Father Hayes had been saying 
it for her. No one told the Mother Prioress, 
she was so feeble the shock might have been 
too much for her, she had so often leaned on 
Sr. Ethna’s strong arm that it seemed to have 
become indispensable to her. She broke the 
news to herself; she came back from the mass 
and said to her secretary as she unlocked the 
postbag: “She’s gone, she’s gone the right way.” 
God had been very merciful, He had given her 
an intuition of what had befallen. She was not 
happy until she had been to the “turn” and 
seen Father Hayes: “Sr. Ethna faced death 
with the courage of a martyr,” he told her, “you 
ought to be proud to have such a daughter.” 
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OUR LADY OF PEACE 


Our Lady of Peace is here and when world- 
weary people, come to spend a few quiet days 
under her shadow, are leaving, they say: “I 
feel quite different now, there is such a rest- 
ful peace about this place; life outside is very 
trying indeed in these days; you are blessed by 
God to have your home here. The tone and 
look of these speakers convey better than words 
the struggle for existence in the grasping world 
of today. 

Peace? Surely it is our motto and Our Lady 
of Peace, she is our Abbess. St. Benedict lived 
in an age of violent upheavals, social and in- 
ternational, and he saw clearly that no solid 
lasting work could be effected unless the doer 
of it abounded in peace and so he wrote up on 
the outside entrance of his monasteries, “Pax,” 
(Peace), that men might know his mind. And 
our Lady Abbess: you need not go far to find 
her. She is a Presence: in the home it is the 
presence of the mother that tells. 

The visitor, who goes into the sanctuary, 
passes under the pinnacled baldachino—the last 
traced by the hand of Peter Paul Pugin—sees 
the dazzling white marble block that has some- 
how or other been chiseled into an altar of 
sacrifice and then faces the choir, will see there 
standing the image and inscription of the Su- 
perior who ruled this community since 1658: 


SANCTA MARIA DE PACE 
1658—ABBATISSA ELECTA—1892 


She holds her crosier, symbol of office, in her 
right hand and on her left arm rests the Babe 
who holds the world, his ball, in his small hand. 
We aré said to be the only community who es- 
caped from the French Revolution in 1792 and 
1892 is the date when the statue, carved at 
Munich, was erected in the choir in memory 
of the centenary of the landing in England. 


To the historian a date carries with it his- 
tory. That one, 1658, recalls a period when the 
evil of commendam had wrought havoc in the 
Benedictine monasteries in England and on the 
continent. When the Tudors suppressed the 
monasteries and seized their property, it was 
found only too easy a task, for the virus of com- 
mendam had left the monastic body so deteri- 
orated that it was powerless to resist. The ab- 
beys abroad were no better off: the King or 
secular power sent whom they would to rule 
over the religious, Lady Abbesses were chosen 
from the court circle, not disadvantageous from 
a feudal point of view, but ruinous for religious 
life and it was that alone that really mattered. 

The story of our Lady Abbess does not take 
long in the telling. The famous old Abbey of 
Montmartre outside Paris had for generations 
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been governed by princesses and peeresses. In 
1630, the reforming Abbess, Marie de Beauvil- 
liers, sent out a small colony with only £6 en- 
dowment to found a priory at Montargis, in 
the province of Orleanais. She made the found- 
ress, Mére de |’Assumption Granger, perpetual 
Prioress, the office elective for her successor. 
The books and contracts of the establishment 
clearly show that it was founded on the condi- 
tion, with consent of Parliament, that the nuns 
would always have the right to elect their own 
superior. In course of time the King, Louis 
XIV, chose to forget this and made the Priory 
into an Abbey and nominated an Abbess. When 
the foundress died the community voted Gene- 
viéve Granger,her sister,a religious from Haute 
Bruyére, a monastery on Cistercian lines, to 
succeed her. It was this Prioress who elected 
Our Lady of Peace Lady Abbess and procurator 
in 1658. In was on the death of this second 
prioress that trouble about the abbatial ques- 
tion began. An ambitious Abbé Dabcourt, a 
Paris Canon, with the sanction of Louis XIV, 
obtained bulls from Rome erecting the Mont- 
argis Priory into an Abbey and constituting his 
sister Mlle. Dabcourt the first Abbess—all this 
without consulting the community. The third 
Prioress, Mére Geneviéve Nau, niece of the 
foundresses, held bravely to her rights as Su- 
perior—nevertheless there were the royal let- 
ters patent confirmed by papal bulls. The 20th 
of August, 1674, the would-be Lady Abbess ar- 
rived. The Soeur Touriére, a faithful servant 
of the house, seeing her in the distance ap- 
proaching, ran and locked all the doors on the 
outside and threw the keys over the wall into 
the enclosure: for this the touriére was arrested 
and sent to gaol. 

Mére Catherine Morelle was then despatched 
to Paris to see what could be done, and the fol- 
lowing year, 1675, the Prioress judged it best 
to go herself to contest the right of election. The 
nun chosen to accompany her on this diplomatic 
errand was Mére Edmée de Jesus. Some years 
before, during the Civil Wars, when the com- 
munity had been obliged to leave their monas- 
tery and seek refuge in the town during a siege, 
Mére Edmée had shown her fine qualities of 
calm and reliance on God’s Providence and was 
_ the consolation of the Prioress. No wonder 
Mére Geneviéve chose to have her at her right 
hand in Paris where they passed five anxious 
months. First they stayed with the Abbess of 


Montmartre, then at the Abbey of Malnoue. The 
Abbess of Malnoue, Madame de Rohan, had 
been baptized and educated at Montargis. Mme. 
de Rohan considered their cause already a lost 
one, nevertheless enlisted the support of her 
brother-in-law, the Duc de Luynes, on their side 
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and encouraged the Prioress to leave no means 
untried to win their case. 

Whenever Mére Edmée came to a church she 
went in to beg the patron saint of the place to 
second their efforts. At Malnoue were the rel- 
ics of St. Erasmus. One morning she went in- 
to the chapel of this martyr to give the whole 
morning to prayer, she would dine at twelve 
and spend the rest of the day helping in the 
general work. It so happened during those 
morning hours Colbert, the Minister of Louis 
XIV, went in to the Council of State. He had 
very important matters he intended to lay be- 
fore the Council and although he had promised 
the Duc de Luynes to help in the Montargis 
matter he was fully determined not to bring 
it forward that day. All at once—as he after- 
ward confessed—he felt impelled to lay aside 
all the papers he had with him and to plead 
the one cause he was determined not to speak 
about. Never had the great Minister been so 
eloquent nor the King such an attentive listener, 
those present afterwards said. 

The King, the Duc d’Orleans, all the ministers 
gave their verdict against Mlle. Dabcourt, the 
King withdrew the sanction he had given her 
and allowed the Prioress and her companion to 
return in full favour to Montargis free of all 
costs. 

Although the feast of Our Lady of Peace is, 
properly speaking, on the 9th of July, the oc- 
tave of the Visitation, here the feast of Lady 
Abbess is kept on July 2nd as that was the day 
of her election. Out of the midst of lights and 
flowers she smiles on us as we sing the Mag- 
nificat she sang at Hebron, renew our act of 
allegiance, and remind her of the duties and 
responsibilities of a good and loving Mother. 
May Our Blessed Lady smile on everyone who 
invokes her under the sweet title added to the 
litany by Pope Benedict XV, which sums up the 
ideal he lived for: Our Lady of Peace; pray 
for us. 

THE END 


To the Lily 
A. K., O. S. B. 


Thou lily lithe, so sweet, so fair, 
Of grace and nature product rare! 


Thy slender stem of beauteous build 

Aloft thee lifts *bove sordid silt 

And holds thee high—oh wondrous bliss!— 
To smiling heaven’s gracious kiss. 


Virgin fair, Mother mine, 
Would that my heart were like to thine. 
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Confession Before Holy Communion 
F. J. BUNSE, S. J. 


a ATHER, may I have a few minutes of 
your time?” 

“Certainly. What can I do for you?” 

“Father, I attend Holy Mass almost daily and 
I should like to be a frequent communicant; 
but my present position often prevents me from 
preparing myself even for weekly Communion. 
I do not commit serious sins, I think; but I 
frequently find no opportunity for making my 
confession. What shall I do?” 

“It is right that you wish to purify your soul 
from every stain of sin before you go to Holy 
Communion; but you seem to suppose that this 
must always be done in the sacrament of pen- 
ance. That is anerror. Since you do not com- 
mit grievous sins, you need not go to confes- 
ion before every Communion: you may wash 
away your venial sins by an act of contrition 
or an act of love.” 

“I did not exactly mean to say that I was 
obliged to obtain sacramental absolution of my 
venial sins: I only thought it preferable and 
made it, as it were, obligatory for myself.” 

“You did so to your own great disadvantage. 
For even supposing—for the sake of argument 
—that sacramental absolution is always pref- 
erable, it never is obligatory. You have there- 
fore unnecessarily deprived yourself of the 
graces and joys of many Communions.” 

“You are right, Father; I acted unreasona- 
bly; and I confess that many a time when I 
saw others enjoy the heavenly Manna, I keen- 
ly felt what I thought was my lack of prepara- 
tion.” 

“Tam glad you see that your unpreparedness 
was oniy imaginary. Since you were in the 
state of grace and ardently wished to be more 
closely united to Jesus, you were always suf- 
ficiently prepared. Besides, you were able to 
perfect this preparation by acts of contrition 
and acts of love. And would not those Com- 
munions which you unfortunately omitted to 
make, have increased your love of Jesus and 
created in you a greater longing for the next 
Communion ?” 

“Yes, Father, I made a mistake; I feel it and 
I hate to think of it. In the future, I assure 
you, I will not repeat it.—But now listen, please. 
I see well enough that we should not forego a 
single Holy Communion for the only reason 
that a previous confession is impossible or in- 
convenient; but suppose that such a confession 
is easily possible: should we not in such a case 
avail ourselves of that opportunity? My reason 
is this: our catechism tells us that it is very 
salutary to confess our venial sins because by 
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doing so we not only obtain their forgiveness, 
but also an increase of sanctifying grace, vari- 
ous other graces, the remission of at least a 
part of the punishment due to our sins, a clear- 
er insight into our soul, and—” 

“T see you know your catechism, and the rea- 
sons you quote from it are excellent. Do not 
think, therefore, that I wish to keep you away 
from the confessional. On the contrary, I am 
convinced that the confession of our venial sins 
is most useful, and that truly pious persons 
draw great spiritual profit from it. I am con- 
vinced of it because it is the doctrine of the 
Council of Trent and of Pius VI. Certainly, 
weekly and daily communicants should follow 
this doctrine and make as many confessions of 
their venial sins as are useful and salutary for 
them.” 

“Father, to speak plainly, your answer does 
not fully satisfy me. For if I understand you 
rightly, you suppose that the blessings of the 
sacrament of penance could be useless and 
harmful. But since that seems to me impossi- 
ble, should we not try to obtain these blessings 
whenever we have the opportunity?” 

“IT think you did not quite grasp the mean- 
ing of my explanation. I do not deny that the 
graces God wishes to confer upon the recipient 
of the sacrament of penance are always pre- 
cious and intended to be useful and salutary. 
Nor do I wish to withhold from frequent com- 
municants the privilege of being also ‘frequent 
penitents’; for the Church exhorts us to fol- 
low the example of pious and saintly persons 
who draw great profit from the repeated con- 
fessions of their venial sins. But since she 
wishes us to go often without telling us exact- 
ly how often nor exhorting us to make such 
confessions whenever an opportunity is offered, 
does she not leave it to our enlightened zeal to 
determine that frequency, intimating to us that 
we may receive this sacrament as often as we 
can achieve its purpose of lessening the guilt 
and number of our venial sins?” 


“IT must confess, this conclusion strikes me 
as being right and reasonable; for when we 
are not inclined or disposed to achieve that 
purpose, it is not proper to receive the sacra- 
ment to keep up appearances: we must first 
overcome our spiritual languor that dreads to 
resist and to conquer, we must first be really 
determined to avoid the sin that we intend to 
confess. And do you not think, Father, that 
the confessor is best able to judge of our dis- 
position ?” 

“No one will question that the confessor is 
the best judge of the disposition.” 

“Ts the confessor free to follow his own judg- 








SD 
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ment exclusively, or are there some norms by 
which he should guide himself?” 


“There are some norms of this kind. One 
general norm certainly is ‘the custom of the 
saints and of pious persons,’ which, as Pius VI 
says, has ‘been approved by the Council of 
Trent.’ Particular norms are found in the Code 
of Laws recently published by the Church. Sem- 
inarians, for instance, are directed ‘to go fre- 
quently to Holy Communion and at least once 
a week to confession,’ and religious are exhort- 
ed ‘to go frequently and even daily to Holy Com- 
munion and at least once a week to confes- 
sion.’ ” 

“From these norms it is clear that the Church 
does not exhort us to go to confession before 
every Communion or whenever an opportunity 
is offered. But she certainly wishes us to go 
regularly and frequently, though she avoids the 
word ‘frequently’ when speaking of confession. 
I cannot help thinking that she even exhorts 
us to try to attain the pace of the saints.” 

“I perfectly agree with you; for the Church, 
whose office it is to lead men to holiness, sets 
no limits to our endeavor to become saints by 
using the means of holiness, especially the holy 
sacraments. Yet, guided by the Holy Ghost 
to administer the sacraments rightly, she has 
given the priest some definite norms to guide 
him in his difficult task of advising his peni- 
tents. And if you study these norms carefully, 
you will find that, generally speaking, pious 
persons (for seminarians who prepare them- 
selves for the holy priesthood, and religious 
whose vocation it is to strive after perfection, 
are evidently considered pious) are directed to 
go oftener to Holy Communion than to confes- 
sion, and exhorted to confess their (venial) 
sins at least once a week. And, though she 
exhorts us to daily Communion, she refrains 
from mentioning daily confession.” 


“T think, Father, she leaves daily confession 
to an extraordinary inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost who gives such singular graces to whom 
He pleases. But I feel we all ought to be grate- 
ful to the Church for having given us these 
norms; for they solve our doubts and take away 
our anxiety.— And now one more question: 
what about us, Father? How often may we 
sinners go to the sacraments?” 


“Persons like you, no doubt, may be com- 
pared to good religious. For you do not commit 
serious sins, and many of you lead a life en- 
tirely free from such sins, and I know how 
keenly you all desire to be weekly and frequent 
and daily communicants. Evidently, you belong 
to the class of the pious and may receive, as 
often as they do, the holy sacraments.” 

“I am delighted to hear that. It is good news. 
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Indeed, Father, I am deeply moved by the 
thought of how good Jesus is in giving us such 
powerful means of becoming pure and holy. 
Would only we cooperated more faithfully with 
His many graces. Father, I thank you for your 
kind explanation.” 


St. Paschal Baylon 
A. C. McK. 


T. PASCHAL as a child seems to have been 

chosen for the especial service of God, and 
at an early age showed signs of that surpass- 
ing devotion to the Holy Eucharist which is a 
distinguishing feature of his life. 

His father was a day laborer, working for 
farmers in the neighborhood, and the mother, 
when not occupied in the duties of her house 
and the care of her children, assisted her hus- 
band in his work in the fields. They were too 
poor to send Paschal to school, and the saint 
carried a book to the mountain side, where he 
watched over a flock of sheep. He would ask 
those whom he met to teach him the letters. 
In this way he learned to read the life of Christ, 
books containing meditations on the Holy 
Scriptures, and the lives of the saints. It was 
while thus occupied he heard the consecration 
bell ring in a church in the valley below. The 
saint fell on his knees, when suddenly there 
appeared before him an angel presenting to 
him the Sacred Host for adoration, showing 
how pleasing to Jesus Christ are those who 
honor Him in the great mystery of His love. 

In his twenty-fourth year he resolved to be- 
come a religious. Leaving his parents, his em- 
ployment, friends, and native country, he 
sought the fathers of an austere house of Fran- 
ciscans for spiritual advice. In the meantime 
he hired to the farmers of the neighborhood 
as a shepherd. Here he continued his life of 
prayer and penance and was known among his 
associates as the holy shepherd. To be sepa- 
rated still further from the world,he sought ad- 
mission among the Franciscans as a lay broth- 
er, and was admitted into the order in 1564. 
The fathers of the community, seeing the zeal 
and piety of the youth, pressed him to enter the 
rank of those who aspired to holy orders and 
sing the divine office in choir. They were oblig- 
ed, however, to yield to his humility and admit 
him as a lay brother. 

Though his rule was austere, he added to its 
severity, but always in simplicity of heart, and 
without self-will, so that when admonished of 
excess, he at once confined himself to the letter 
of the rule. To no employment in the house 
did he show aversion or a special liking, nor 
when he changed houses, according to the cus- 
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tom of his order, did he speak of anything be- 
ing more agreeable in one place than in an- 
other. 

Sent to Paris on business for the order, he 
was obliged to pass through cities that were in 
the hands of the Huguenots, who were then in 
arms against the Church. He offered himself 
a martyr to obedience, traveling in the habit of 
his order. He was often pursued and some- 
times attacked, receiving at one time a wound 
which caused lameness the rest of his life. He 
was twice arrested as a spy. 


The day he returned from his dangerous and 
fatiguing journey he began at once his usual 
duties. He spoke only of his travels when 
asked, and was careful to suppress what might 
be to his honor or praise. 


All his life, and especially toward the close, 
he spent a part of the night at the foot of the 
altar on his knees in prayer before the Blessed 
Sacrament. He was favored with raptures and 
ecstasies, and in the presence of the Eternal 
Truth he obtained a store of wisdom which 
placed him, unlettered though he was, in the 
ranks of the masters of the spiritual life. 

He died on the 17th of May in the year 1592. 
Many visited the church where his body lay and 
were witnesses of the miracles by which God 
gave testimony to his sanctity. 

The collect of the Mass, in which the saint is 
honored, tells in a few words the characteristic 
virtue of this great servant of God: “O God, 
who didst adorn Thy blessed Confessor Paschal 
with a marvelous love for the sacred mystery 
of Thy Body and Blood, mercifully grant that 
we may obtain the same generosity of soul as 
he did from this Divine Banquet.” 


Grandma’s Communion 


“Speaking about spiritual communion,” re- 
lates The Oblate, quoting a missionary priest, 
“reminds me of a little incident that happened 
- in one of my missions. The blacksmith’s wife 
told me one Sunday morning that in the course 
of their last week’s trip they had come across 
a poor, old, Catholic woman, living alone in the 
woods some seven miles out from town. The 
existence of such an individual in that locality 
made me curious, and after the Sunday Mass 
I cranked ‘Little Lizzie’ and proceeded by 
divers routes to the place described. I found 
Grandma living as related, with dog, cat, and 
chickens for companions, in a ramshackle hut, 
the habitation of many conflicting odors. She 
broke into tears at sight of my Roman collar, 
explaining that she had lived her last 12 years 
‘but no see a priest.’ It seems that no entry of 
her name had been made in the church records, 
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and she had gradually slipped from memory 
with the various changes in pastors. She told 
me her history in broken English, among other 
things taking the opportunity to enquire what 
side in the war God was on, and finally enter- 
tained me with a thrilling account, such as only 
the imagination of the aged can furnish, of the 
depredations and thieveries of her neighbors 
in her cherry trees. I promised her Confession 
and Holy Communion on the morrow, and her 
bright smile helped me down the dark lane and 
out onto the sunny highway. 


“I was pleased next morning to note how 
Grandma had succeeded in tidying up the hovel. 
From goodness knows where she had unearthed 
an ancient crucifix that was pleasing to behold, 
and beside it she had placed some blessed can- 
dies. The poor soul had even gathered a bou- 
quet of flowers with the dew still glistening 
upon them, as a tribute to her Lord. The dog 
settled down into the farthest corner, presum- 
ably no intention of interfering but with a 
manifest determination of remaining, and we 
forgot about his presence. As the old woman 
made her confession and received Holy Com- 
munion, tears streamed down her wrinkled 
cheeks. Then I left her to her prayers, and 
the dog followed me outside where we made 
friends. 

“After some time Grandma blew out her 
blessed candles and came out to the car for a 
parting chat. Our Lord had thawed out her 
soul: her wrinkled face seemed younger, and 
the lines of care and loneliness had given way 
to peace. I was forcibly reminded of Our 
Savior’s words: ‘My peace be unto you.’ In her 
gratitude she gave me a small bundle of cigars 
twelve years old, enclosed in tinfoil, saying she 
had ‘saved them for the priest.’ I promptly 
risked one, and although I have often enjoyed 
the fragrance of the Perry County weed, I will 
admit that this particular mummy had a sort 
of Civil War taste. 

“Then it was that she voiced the idea which 
suggested my narrative: ‘Father, I have often 
longed for Holy Communion when I was alone, 
and I don’t know if it take a little cracker, and 
shut my eyes and is wrong or not, but I some- 
times used to put it on my tongue, and try to 
imagine that it was my Lord coming to me.’ 
Well, I stood dumbfounded at the idea, and af- 
ter a few more words of advice started for 
home. I fear that those who passed me on the 
road had to ‘honk’ for room, for I was doing 
quite a bit of thinking, and Grandma’s childish 
words stuck in my mind. They remind us daily 
communicants of those words of Scripture: 
‘Out of the mouths of infants and of sucklings 
Thou hast perfected praise.’ ” 
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Notes of General Interest 


FROM THE FIELD OF SCIENCE 


—wWith the increased interest in eld ruins, the report 
as to recent discoveries at Carthage will be of interest 
te Catholics. There are more early Christian ruins 
in Carthage than perhaps anywhere else in the world. 
Some of the most exquisite carvings of the face of the 
Blessed Virgin are among the finds. The recent dis- 
coveries have exploded completely the legend of Queen 
Dido. 

—Hafnium is the name of a new element recently 
discovered by chemists. Its existence had been predict- 
ed, but only recently was it isolated from a black sand 
found in New Zealand. From its similarity to cer- 
tain other rare elements, it may be of use in the manu- 
facture of incandescent gas mantles. 

—The advance in airplane transportation is indicat- 
ed by the construction of a flying boat, which is to 
take a party of business men on a 5000 mile hunting 
trip through the Arctic regions. 

——-Fifty thousand dollars for one variety of straw- 
berry. But with it goes the right to propagate the 
variety. The new ‘Rockhill’ strawberry plant is said 
to produce larger berries, and that through the entire 
summer. The fruit has a very firm texture, which will 
allow longer shipments. 

—Another solution for cheap print paper is prom- 
ised from Germany. Scientists claim to have devised 
a process which will convert reeds, rushes, and other 
plants, into cellulose. The cost of the new paper is said 
to be only forty per cent of that of pulpwood paper. 

—Is fog prevention possible for inland cities? At 
Pittsburgh recently the spreading of a light film of 
specially treated oil on the surface of the river dis- 
pelled the fog. 

—A new ‘tank’ built for the U. S. Army, is said to 
“run like a rabbit, climb like a squirrel, and swim like 
an otter.” To state the truth with less exaggeration, 
this vehicle of war travels at a rate of 30 miles an hour, 
takes a 45 degree hill, and propels itself on water under 
its own power. 

—aA very alarming increase in the use of habit form- 
ing drugs such as opium, cocaine, etc., is reported for 
the United States. This country now uses forty times 
as much of these soul-wrecking chemicals as does China. 

—A plow, harrow, and roller combined, is the claim 
for a small soil tiller, driven by a four horse power 
engine. The machine has the approval of a horticul- 
tural society. 

—The new post office in Chicago has more than four 
miles of belt conveyors that will handle 10,000 sacks 
of parcel post per hour. An interesting feature is the 
airplane landing field built on the roof of the structure. 

—A bat in the house as a pet will not appeal to many. 
The lady of the house, most of all, will object, since 
the bat is little more than a winged mouse. However, 
the usefulness of the bat in destroying mosquitoes and 


other insects, has led two experts to use bats in their 
homes. The result was that the bats disposed of all 
insects in a single night. Is the medicine worse than 
the illness? 

—A ‘frameless’ automobile body is announced from 
France. A light sheet metal skeleton is the only con- 
nection between front and rear wheels. Springs and 
shock absorbers are also eliminated by using a cylinder 
with coiled springs and a piston operating against 
water pressure. 

—Latest estimates made by scientists of the Royal 
Observatories at Greenwich, England, state that there 
are approximately 1,600,000,000 stars. 

—Gear wheels for machines have been cut cold from 
steel blanks. A new revolutionary process presses the 
gear wheels from white hot blanks. Hot rolled gears 
have been adopted by several automobile manufacturers. 

—A new treatment for diabetes is announced from 
Canada. From the pancreas there has been isolated a 
substance which will cause a marked reduction in the 
percentage of blood sugar and in the excretion of sugar. 
The investigations are still in the experimental stage. 
Though the new method is not expected to replace 
the careful regulations in food, yet it is of undoubted 
value for assisting weakened powers. 

—A new low voltage tube, using the current of an 
ordinary dry cell, promises to make the wireless tele- 
phone still more popular. The great advantage is in 
doing away with a bulky storage battery. 

—The popular idea that it takes “a big man to be 
a salesman” has been exploded. A recent study of the 
records of six hundred salesmen shows that the most 
successful selling is done by men about five feet nine 
inches tall. 

—In recent attempts to make transatlantic wireless 
telephony a commercial reality, a remarkable fact 
was observed, which will probably lead to the solution 
of the problem. It was noticed, that, in attempting 
to eliminate side waves, or ‘bands’ which were sent 
forth by the transmitting instrument along with the 


main wave, it was easier to eliminate the main wave . 


and to use a side band. Furthermore, less power was 
also required. Also, greater selectivity could be se- 
cured. This ‘side band transmission’ promises great 
things for the future. 

—The ordinary plant is one of the most remarkable 
sugar factories. The living plant absorbs sunlight, 
water from the roots, and carbon dioxide from the air, 
to make sugar. Since these three ingredients are found 
everywhere, why cannot man use them for the same 
purpose? This problem is being studied by a number 
of scientists. The fact that things, formerly an ex- 
pensive plant product, but now produced cheaply from 
chemicals, encourages scientists in their efforts. 

—‘America is a land of the physically unfit” writes 
Dr. C. Ward Crampton. As evidence he adduces the 
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fact that two million recruits, examined at the military 
camps, were found to be physically defective. The 
Doctor recommends properly balanced exercise as a 
remedy. 

Rev. COLUMBAN TuHuIs, O. S. B. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


—The body of Mrs. Bernardina Herzog, buried at 
Covington, Ky., six years ago, was found completely 
petrified when taken up recently to be transferred to 
another cemetery. 

—Rev. Mother Olivia Brockman, superior at the 
motherhouse of Franciscan Sisters at Oldenburg, In- 
diana, since 1884, a period of thirty-nine years, died 
of pneumonia at the age of 74 on March 12. Mother 
Olivia was a native of Oldenburg. Another venerable 
superior, Rev. Mother Josepha, of the Poor Sisters of 
St. Francis, Lafayette, Indiana, died on her nameday, 
the feast of St. Joseph, March 19th. Mother Josepha, 
who was born in 1849, had been superior since June, 
1900. The Franciscan Sisters of Lafayette have charge 
of many hospitals and parochial schools in the United 
States. 

—Mother Mary Sales Leslie, a convert to the Faith, 
who made her final vows as an Ursuline in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, seventy-one years ago, is dead. She was 
born in 1831. One of her sisters also became a reli- 
gious and her brother was Rev. E. W. Leslie, S. J. 

—tThe Spanish Government has issued a new set of 
stamps in commemoration of the tercentenary of St. 
Theresa, whose portrait appears on the stamps.—In 
Czecho-Slovakia a similar honor has been conferred 
on St. Wenceslaus, the national patron, whose likeness 
appears on a new gold coin that has been struck. 

—According to an estimate of the post office authori- 
ties $1,740,000 is wasted annually because mail is not 
addressed correctly. Post offices in the United States 
receive on an average every day 375,381 letters that 
are incorrectly addressed. This requires more than 
$1,000,000 a year for salaries to employees in readdress- 
ing letters. 

—St. Mary’s Seminary at Baltimore, established 130 
years ago, the oldest ecclesiastical seminary in the 
United States, is endeavoring to collect $1,000,000 to 
erect new buildings on a new site within or near the 
city. 

—What is considered to be the first procession of 
the Blessed Sacrament through the Sahara Desert was 
held some years ago when a French officer went to the 
spot where Father Charles de Foucauld, the foremost 
Moroccan explorer, had been assassinated by the Tu- 
aregs, one of the fiercest tribes of the Sahara, among 
whom he had labored as missionary for many years. 
Coming to the missionary’s demolished hut and chapel, 
the officer discovered in the sand a tiny monstrance 
containing a Sacred Host. Putting on some white 
gloves that had never been worn before, he placed a 
piece of linen around the monstrance, mounted his 
camel, and bore the precious burden reverently to his 
garrison. 
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Gleanings from the Harvest Field 
Piacipus Kempr, O. S. B. 


—A movement is on foot to erect a memorial to the 
memory of the Blessed Venard, the young martyr of 
Tonkin, China, by erecting a church in the city of 
Hanoi near the spot where he was martyred. 

—tThe Benedictine Order is well represented in South 
and East Africa. Some new missions have quite recent- 
ly been placed in their charge. 

—In 1922 there were 86,000 conversions of adults 
to Catholicism in China. This brings the number of 
Catholics there to 2,142,000. 

—The Holy Ghost Fathers have over eleven hundred 
mission stations scattered over Equatorial Africa. 

—Portuguese missionaries landed on the Island of 
Madagascar early in the seventeenth century, but it 
was not until 1856, when the Jesuits established them- 
selves in the capital of the island, that Christianity 
took deep root. Today 135 missionaries of five con- 
gregations are laboring in the five Apostolic Vicariates. 

—In Africa the White Fathers have 13 vicariates 
and prefectures with 144 stations in which European 
missionaries, 29 native priests, 282 White Sisters, 202 
native nuns, and 3,149 catechists are bringing Christ’s 
“black” sheep into the one true Fold. 

—Fr. Dufays, White Father, missionary in Dar-es- 
Salaam, Africa, tells of the great joy he experienced: 
when several Christians of his district told him they 
had banded together to counteract the influence of Mo- 
hammedanism by strengthening the weak in faith and 
by seeking out those who tried to conceal their belief. 
They care for the sick, see that the dying receive the 
last sacraments, and have raised funds that with the 
interest therefrom masses may be said for the dead. 
Is this not a noble example of true Christian charity? 


Benedictine Chronicle 
Rev. Dom ADELARD BOUVILLIERS, O. S. B. 


—Due to the demise of the Rt. Rev. Columba Mar- 
mion, O. S. B., Abbot of Maredsous Abbey, Belgium, 
who was well known as a writer of philosophical and 
ascetical subjects, the monks of Maredsous elected to 
the abbacy their former prior, Rt. Rev. Dom Celestine 
Golenvaux, O. S. B. The Rt. Rev. Bishop Heylen, Or- 
dinary of the diocese of Namur, conferred the abba- 
tial blessing on abbot-elect Golenvaux on the feast day 
of St. Gregory the Great, March the twelfth. The new 
incumbent is but forty-four years old. Maredsous, 
which had just passed its fiftieth year, has had four 
abbots. The community numbers 130 monks, of whom 
70 are priests. 

—The death of Rev. Dom John Parisot, O. S. B., re- 
nowned as liturgist and Gregorian specialist, occurred 
recently. Before embracing the monastic life, Dom 
Parisot had been a great artist in the musical world. 
His profession, thirty years ago, was no hindrance to 
his genius but rather a stimulus. The fine organs of 
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the Abbey Church of Ligugé, (Vienne), France, were 
the outlets of his prayerful and strict liturgical render- 
ings. He was compelled to leave his instrument and 
the abbey during the French Expulsion in 1902 never 
to behold them again. He died at Nancy, France, at 
the age of 62. His best known work is the copious 
“Treatise on the Accompaniment of Gregorian Song.” 
It is to be hoped that in the near future this treatise 
will be available to all serious liturgists. 

—The most recent number of the Revue Mabillon 
presents a eulogy on its former collaborator, Rt. Rev. 
Léon Guilloreau (1861-1922), a monk who ranked as 
a savant, fashioning his monastic life on that principle 
of the Maurists: “By prayer and work in constant 
fidelity to the Holy Rule.” It was Dom Guilloreau who 
in 1902 represented the Benedictine Gallican Congrega- 
tion at the ecclesiastical tribunal constituted for the 
cause of the martyrs of September, 1792. Among these 
martyrs were Dom Chévreux, superior of the Maurists, 
Dom Louis Barreau, his nephew, and the Prior, Dom 
Massey, all monks of the Gallican Congregation. These 
servants of God were beatified on the 26th of January, 
1916. We owe especially to the facile pen of Dom 
Guilloreau the work: “Quarr Abbey, its Past and 
Present” (1132-1908). It is monumental as is also 
an. article published in the “Millenary of Cluny, 919- 
1910,” entitled, “English Priories of the Order of 
Cluny.” June, 1911, found him deeply engrossed in a 
magnificent work: “Saint Benedict in Painting,” which 
contains fifty large photographs of the best iconography 
on St. Benedict. On October 2nd, 1920, he was elected 
Coadjutor Abbot with right of succession to Rt. Rev. 
Dom Gauthey, Abbot of St. Magdalen at Marseilles. 
During the two years of his reign, Abbot Guilloreau 
brought back his monks to the Abbey of Hautcombe, 
France, where he breathed his last. 

—Dom Usmer Berliére, director of the Belgian His- 
torical Institute at Rome, one of the learned historians 
at Maredsous Abbey, is publishing a new work enti- 
tled: “The Devotion to the Sacred Heart in the Bene- 
dictine Order.” This is volume twelve of the famous 
“Pax” collection. 

—In March the Benedictines of Pershore Abbey, Wor- 
cestershire, England, resumed publication of their quar- 
terly, Laudate, a magazine that is devoted to subjects 
on monastic life, prayer, liturgical worship, historical 
studies, and current reviews of books. 

—The Benedictine Priory of Princethorpe, near Rug- 
by, England, is a monastic foundation that dates from 
the old and influential Abbey of Montmartre, Paris. 
It was due to the Revolution in 1792 that the nuns were 
obliged to seek refuge in England, settling at Prince- 
thorpe in 1835. (By way of disgression it may be of 
interest to state that Sr. Mary Rosalie, of Princethorpe, 
is the authoress of “The Nuns of St. Mary’s,” the 
serial now running in THE GRAIL.) The translator 
of Dom Destrée’s “The Benedictines,” is also a nun of 
the same monastery. The American monks, nuns, and 
oblates of St. Benedict must thank the English nuns 
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of Stanbrook and Princethorpe for having made it pos- 
sible to read the excellent works of foreign Benedictine 
literature, for originals are scarce in our tongue. 


—Dom Bruno Destrée (1867-1919), author of “The 
Benedictines,” who was a convert to the Faith, was a 
brother to the Belgian Socialist leader of the same 
name. As a monk he retained his prestige as a littéra- 
teur of the first rank. At Louvain Abbey he was master 
of novices. His work on the Benedictines was published 
in French in 1900. The English translation, to which 
reference was made in the foregoing note, is splendid 
and loses none. of the beauty of the original. The ac- 
count given of the fifteen Confederate Congregations 
of the Benedictines is much more exact than that of 
the French edition. On the other hand, the English 
has not the twenty-five illustrations of the French work, 
which would have added much to the pleasure of the 
average reader. ’ 

—Abbot Michael Ott, 0. S. B., of St. Peter’s Abbey, 
Saskatchewan, Canada, is translating Dom Berliére’s 
“The Monastic Order.” We should heartily desire to 
see translated a monumental work of the same nature 
as the above, “The Benedictine Monk,” by Dom Besse 
(1860-1920). 

—Bell and Sons, London, are publishing “Monastic 
Life in the Middle Ages,” a book which contains some 
of the papers written by Cardinal Gasquet, O. S. B., 
that have appeared in print during the past forty 
years. 

—Domna Walburga, O. S. B., is the authoress of “Die 
selige Irmengard von Chiemsee,” which appeared in 
1922. This biography, which is a labor of love by a 
Benedictine nun of Fraueninsel, contains in an attrac- 
tive volume of 159 pages, with 25 illustrations, all that 
the archives of the Abbey (founded in 760, restored in 
1730 and 1832), the monuments and the souvenirs of 
the island had preserved of the Blessed Irmengard. 
The abbesses of the monasteries at Muensterschwarz- 
ach and Zurich were sisters of the Blessed Irmengard, 
who was born in 830 and died in 866. 


Go oft and sit at Jesus’ feet, 
As Mary did of old; 

Give ear to all He says to thee, 
And go thy way consoled. 


On my Fortieth Birthday 
O. H. BAUER 
“No man is wise till forty year,” 
A poet said long time ago. 
Though once I thought him quite a seer, 
’Tis now, alas! the truth I know. 


I wquld amend the poet’s lore: 

Extend the time ten years at least. 
When that time comes, I’ll add some more, 
If friends will not have called the priest. 























AGNES BRowN HERING 


Y DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS:—May is the month 
M of Our Blessed Lady and the time when all na- 

ture rejoices. Birds are caroling their sweetest 
songs, and the perfume of the flowers fills the air with 
sweetness everywhere. During this month we should 
especially ask the Blessed Mother to intercede for us. 
We should not forget the Rosary, the Litany of the 
Blessed Virgin, and the Memorare of St. Bernard. 
Many times during the day we can say, “We fly to 
thy patronage, O Holy Mother of God, despise not our 
petitions in our necessities but deliver us from all evil, 
O blessed and glorious Virgin. Amen.” 


Rogation Days, which are days of special prayer and 
petition, occur on the 7, 8, 9 of May. 


During the month of May occur the great feasts of 
the Ascension, Pentecost, and Corpus Christi. May 
23, 25 and 26 are Ember Days. May 30th is Decora- 
tion Day a civil holiday. 

The poet Dryden says,— 

“For thee, sweet month, the go ee green liveries wear, 
If not the first the fairest of the year; 

For thee, the graces lead the dancing hours, 

And Nature’s ready pencil paints the flowers. 

When thy short reign is past, the feverish sun 

The sultry tropic fears, and moves more slowly on.” 


Helen Hunt has written,— 


“The voice of one who goes before, to make 
The paths of June more beautiful, is thine, 
Sweet May.” 

Another writer thus expresses the arrival of May,— 

“The daisies peep from every field, 
And violets sweet their odor yield; 
The purple blossoms paint the thorn, 
And streams reflect the blush of morn. 
Then lads and lasses, all, be gay, 

For this is Nature’s holiday.” 

The poet Milton thus salutes this beauteous month, — 
“Hail, bounteous May, thou dost inspire 
Mirth and youth and warm desire! 

Woods and groves are of thy dressing; 
Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 

Thus we salute thee with our early song, 
And welcome thee, and wish thee long.” 

Another beautiful thought is expressed by Hood,— 

“Tis like the birthday of the world, 
When earth was born in bloom; 

The light is made of many dyes, 

The air is all perfume: 

There’s crimson buds, and white and blue, 
The very rainbow showers 

Have turned to blossoms where they fell, 
And sown the earth with flowers.” 


The Ascension 


Christ ascended into heaven from Mt. Olivet, where 
His sweat became as blood trickling to the ground and 
where He was betrayed by Judas. We learn from this 


that where our crosses and afflictions begin,if we endure 
them with patience and resignation, there also begins 
our reward. Christ ascended into heaven by His own 
power, because He is God, and He now sits at the right 
hand of the Father in Heaven. 

In the presence of His disciples and the Apostles 
Christ ascended into Heaven. St. Augustine says, “Let 
us ascend in spirit with Christ, that when His day 
comes, we may follow.” 


Corpus Christi 


On the feast of Corpus Christi, which falls on the last 
day of May this year, the church celebrates the insti- 
tution of the most Blessed Sacrament. The Latin term 
Corpus means Body, and Christi means of Christ. 

_This festival was instituted by Pope Urban IV who 
directed that on the first Thu y after the octave of 
Pentecost the faithful should assemble in church and 
join the priests in singing the praises of God. 

There are processions on this day to profess publicly 
our belief that Christ is really, truly, and substantially 
present in the Blessed Sacrament. 


The Rain 
It rains. 
Across the furrowed field 
The stalking crow 
Plucks up the sprouting corn; 


Sedately marches, row on row, 
Then flaps into the dripping woods 
To mourn. 


It rains. 

And o’er his lazy fire 

The invalid sits with low 

And fretful curses for his pains; 
And in his peevish mood 

Bewails the wet and gloom. 


High in a little turret-room 
A lonely heart laments 
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Beneath the eaves. 

The slow, still drops 

Strike ye the pane; 

The dull, drab day drags on. 

The sad heart grieves and grieves, 
Shut in with loneliness and pain. 


Deep down in coloring woods 
It rains. 

And all the little bluebells 
Lift their thirsty _ 

And every fri ern sips, 

Joyously, the gift of life; 

While all along the lanes 

Each tiny blade of grass tells, 

Rapturously, the blessing. 

Lo! it rains. Jane Groome Love. 


The Legend of the Golden Crutches 


MATTIE BARDLEY 


In the primitive village of San Andres, nestling under 
the very shadow of Popocatepetl, stands the church of 
Santa Maria. The old church tower, with its cracked 
bell, still calls the faithful to prayer. Age has crum- 
bled its wall, but there is a portion still intact, in which 
can be seen an altar of white marble on which reposes 
“Our Lady,” and close beside her lean a pair of golden 
crutches. The legend runs thus: 

Juan, a great warrior of the Aztec tribe, took unto 
himself Isolita, a comely Xulu maiden. Juan was very 
devout, and, in his daily ‘Aves,’ petitioned ‘Our Lady’ 
for the love of ‘Dios’ to give him a son, brave and 
strong. But alas! when Paulo was ushered into the 
world, the angelic face with the wonderful eyes made 
no ay to him, for was not one little limb misshapen? 
For days he sat in his tent, dumb with sorrow. Per- 
haps the good God was offended because he had married 
out of his tribe, or else he had sinned in some other 
way, and this was his punishment. He became more 
and more devout, spending all the time he could spare 
at the altar, imploring ‘Maria’ to straighten out the 
little, crooked limb; and Isolita, busy making moccasins 
and weaving her baskets for the ‘mercado,’ was pray- 
ing continually that the stigma be removed from her 
son. 

One day, after Juan had completed a wonderful pair 
of crutches for the boy, he, with other braves, was called 
to fight a hostile tribe. The war continued long into 
the winter, food had almost given out, and Isolita and 
some squaws were compelled to take a seven days’ jour- 
ney across the mountain to procure necessities. Fill- 
ing her ‘reboso’ with her merchandise, with which to 
barter, she tied it snugly around her shoulders, stooped 
to caress the ‘nifio,’ her lips moving in prayer—then 
was off like an arrow. 

Poor Paulo felt bereft indeed. The little earthen 
dishes, filled with ‘sopa de arror,’ ‘frijoles’ and ‘chile’ 
did not appeal to him—not even the stacks of ‘tortillas’ 
seemed tempting. He wanted to be like other boys. 
Sorrowfully he threw himself down on his ‘petate,’ and 
would not budge out of his tent. Through a crevice in 
the canvas a sunbeam pushed its way. He watched it 
through his tears. It radiated all around him, up and 
down the twisted limb and over the crutches, like a 
living fire. 

“Madre,” Paulo sobbed, “art Thou then sorry for 
me? Thou canst heal me—oh, wilt Thou not?” 

His heart was too full of loneliness to eat, and he 
fasted until the fifth day. The friendly sunbeam was 
more to him than food or drink. One morning he awoke 
shivering with cold, his ‘zerape’ having been too scant 
for warmth. He lay impatiently waiting for his friend. 
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First came a tiny ray—it grew stronger and stronger 
until the tent seemed flooded with its radiance. Soon 
his little body felt the life-giving electricity—the limb 
began to twitch, and then, with staring eyes, he saw it 
stretch and quiver, and fill out with perfect strength 
and beauty. Oh, what a wonderful thing was happen- 
ing! Why, even the crutches were turning to gold! 
He jumped to his feet in amazement. Where was the 
shrunken, twisted limb now? With a scream of joy, 
he bounded from the tent and rushed into the arms 
of his parents, who had that moment returned. Speech- 
less with amazement at the transformation, they de- 
voutly crossed themselves, sinking into an attitude of 
prayer. 

“The crutches! the crutches!” screamed one of the 
squaws. They had indeed turned to gold! And these 
are the crutches of Paulo, once a confirmed cripple, but 
now a warrior strong and brave. 


Her First Communion 


Dainty and sweet in her little white veil, 
A child of tenderest years, 
Crowned with white flowers that trembling lie, 
As the precious moment draws near, 
Waiting in prayer, head bowed low, 
Her heart a new song sings, 
While from above with His heavenly train 
Her heart His eternal love brings. 

Elmer B. Holmes. 


May Days 


A drowsy murmur drifts from the breast of earth, 
The kiss of spring plays wanton with my cheek, 

And streams slip laughing down their gurgling way— 
Their rainbow crests uptossed in rippling mirth, 

While violets, wandlike, nod their wish to play 

All smiles and bows, too shy, too sweet to speak. 


Breezes of April touched with morning dew 

Make mad my thoughts with dreams of purple seas. 
The songs of men, the thrill of smoking strife, 

The roll of decks, the herons’ wild halloo, 

The fall of waters, the low whispering of trees,— 
With crimsoned thoughts of these my soul is rife. 


In all my years before, I never knew 

A morn so full of leaping, pulsing joy. 

I bound, barefoot, o’er grass refreshed with rain, 
Such quickening drafts ere this I never drew, 
Of pleasure deep as life, and sharp as pain. 
Dear God! How sweet in spring it is to be a boy! 


John V. McNally, in St. John’s Record. 
Letter Box 


We are happy this month to welcome “Starlight” and 
“Moonlight,” of Brillion, Wisconsin. They are in the 
same grade at St. Mary’s and find THE GRAIL very 
interesting. They enjoy reading books, and like to 
read letters. 

Is there any more sunlight in Wisconsin that can help 
to cheer up the Corner? 


Hildegarde K. Arendt, Luxemburg, Wisconsin, sub- 
mits the following verse: 
When friends I loved and trusted all forsake me, 
When burdens heavy beat my courage down, 
When earnest effort meets with bitter failure, 
When a smile I hoped for proves a crushing frown; 
When fond dreams sway, then totter broken, 
And the pain of doubt has left my spirit spent, 
When all is dark before on life’s highway, 
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To Jesus then with confidence my steps I bend; 
Like mist before a pearl-pink sunrise, 

The doubt is gone and grief and worries flee; 
When prostrate at His feet, I beg His guidance, 
God-Man, who proved His love on Calvary. 


Luxemburg, Wisconsin. 
Dear Corner Readers :— 

In the long and dreary winter evenings when the 
world lies smothered in the snowdrifts that glisten and 
sparkle by the light of a friendly moon one finds many 
hours of leisure. 

Here in Wisconsin the winters are long and severe 
but I love winter best, because when the gale shrieks 
around the eves I can read and dream to my heart’s 
content. 

I have a scrap book which contains poems, editorials, 
and pictures of authors, presidents, pups, and babies, 
farm homes and mountain scenes, collected since I 
was a homely freckle-faced school-girl with my hair in 
pigtails. When I sit alone belore a crackling fire I 
enjoy looking over this jumbled collection. When the 
fire dies down with only an occasional curious flicker, 
and all is quiet in the house, memories steal along. 
One more intimate than the rest lingers when the others 
have gone, and in the dull glow of the dying embers, I 
see again the aged grandmother, as she sat in her low 
armchair, her rosary in her hand, love shining in her 
gentle blue eyes. She was very old and feeble and the 
frost of life’s winter was on her hair, but to me she 
was always beautiful. When I sat on a low stool be- 
side her while she stroked my hair and told me of Jesus, 
her countenance was saintly. And though many win- 
ters have passed since we buried her beneath the earth, 
her memory will live with me forever. 

Sincerely, 
Country Nan. 


Grace Collins, Leslie, Michigan, says that as she 
writes she has before her four copies of THE GRAIL. 
She finds the letters so interesting that she wishes to 
join the circle and be admitted to the Corner. She at- 
tends a school conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph. 
She asks the prayers of the Cornerites for the recovery 
of her eldest sister who is sick. She submits the fol- 
lowing lines about Rhetoric which expresses her senti- 
ments very well. 

O Rhetoric, ’tis of thee, 
Dread book of misery, 

Of thee I sing; 

To rules of Grammar tied, 
While close to logic’s side, 
Vainly to stay I tried, 
And to thee cling. 


Thy laws, like Greek to me, 
Thy threatening forces three, 
Hang o’er my head; 

Clearness, I seem to kill, 
When force I would instill, 
And Beauty, will it puzzle still, 
When I am dead? 


Eleanor McGovern, 43 Main St., Irvington, N. Y., is 
a new member this month. She is in the fifth grade. 
She submits the following jokes: 

“Can your little brother talk yet, Willie?” 

“Yes’m, he talks, but no one but Grandma can un- 
derstand him.” 


“Tommy, what distinguished George Washington 
from other brave Americans?” asked the teacher. 
“He didn’t lie,” was the prompt answer. 
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_ Katherine McGovern, 43 Main St., Irvington, N. Y., 
is in the seventh grade. She wishes to joifthe corner. 


From Anton Julius Kubone, a native, of Centocow, 
P. O. Braecroft, Natal, South Africa, we have received 
three very interesting articles for the Corner, and we 
shall publish one each month. We are sure our readers 
will enjoy them immensely, and will be glad often to 
have the privilege of suline such descriptions of the 
Mission and the events transpiring there. We hope to 
hear from Anton regularly and from other members 
of the Mission. 

Dear Aunt Agnes:—Having been encouraged by you 
to appear sometimes in the Corner, I put this letter in 
it. I must let you know that I was transferred to an- 
other schol in the middle of the year. I was faci 
45 happy faces and had to teach four classes instead o 
only two classes, as I had in the boarding school. I 
was then in an Out-Station, Maria Loretto. I was not 
to be at that school for more than six months, since 
I wanted to continue my studies in 1923. 


Now perhaps you and the rest of the readers wished 
long ago to know more of Centocow. I cannot describe 
the original Centocow. All I know is that Centocew 
is about thirty-five years old, and was founded by Rev. 
Abbot Wolpert, R. M. M., with Brother Nivard. The 
reason of my ignorance is that I was not yet born at 
that time; anyhow I shall try to give you a satisfactory 
idea of Centocow at present. 

Cenocow stands in the angle of two rivers, Umzim- 
kulu and Umpaxa. The latter runs the mills in the 
shop of Somputshana, the miller, and those of the join- 
er’s shop. It has a somewhat splendid waterfall just 
at the mill and carpentry. The former is the northeast 
boundary of the mission farm. It is a very large river, 
indeed, one of the three longest rivers in Natal. At 
the Mission it receives Umpaxa, its tributary. We 
often take a bath there in summer. There is no bridge 
but a cage which conveys persons and goods to the 
other side of the river. 

Centocow stands on the slope of a hill, so that start- 
ing down from the Umzimkulu, going up to the Mission 
Cross, you have to climb very hard. We bury our 
departed in the cemetery in the east. 

The buildings in Centocow are made of brick and 
covered with corrugated iron, or of wattle and daub, 
and grass-thatched. The best so far as regards art 
and beauty, are the Sacred Heart Church and the Mis- 
sionary’s house. Among the rest art is not found. Per- 
haps you want a list of them. Here they are: the 
Brother’s house, the Sister’s convent, the Marienhouse 
for grown-up girls, the boys’ school, two girls’ schools, 
Nazareth for widows and old women, the infirmary, the 
visitor’s house, the steward’s, the shoemaker’s, -the 
blacksmith’s, horse and cow stables, dairy hut, piggery, 
poultry hut. 

The Mission station is struggling hard for its life. 
There is a splendid tree nursery with several orchards 
connected with it. In this nursery are grown and raised 
apples, pears, plums, apricots, peaches, oranges, naart- 
jes, loquats, and such forest trees as pines, gum trees, 
ete. o real coast fruit thrives here as we are in the 
Midlands. The vintage is conducted by an old and sick- 
ly brother. A branch for the sake of poor women and 
girls is the sewing factory. The building is not artistic 
at all, but it is big, bright and airy. There are forests 
left and right of the mission station. 

At last I take the liberty of expressing a wish. Will 
any kind reader send me a book or magazine for Scouts? 
Many thanks in advance. With kindest regards, to you, 
dear aunt, and all readers, 

Your ever faithful nephew, 
Anton Kubone. 
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om ONE 


One God there is Who made the world, 
One Savior of us all; 

One Sacrifice which He hath brought 
For ail men since the fall. 


There is one holy Catholic Church 
With one all-guiding head, 

One faith that opens heaven’s gates, 
If we the right way tread. 


We have but one short life to live 
To save our only soul; 

This is the one thing we must do— 
Strive for our heavenly goal. 


To a Pebble 


Little pebble, canst thou weave 
Wondrous tales of ages gone, 
Ere creation did achieve 

Glory in the Human One? 


Canst thou paint the giant times 

When huge monsters trod thee o’er, 

And with loud-voiced, deep-keyed rhymes 
Imitate their war notes’ roar? 


Wert thou sleeping ’neath the waves 
When, with mammoth deep upheaval, 
Rose from out dark Ocean caves 
Lands now flooded o’er with evil? 


Didst thou mark the mountain ranges, 
Note the routes the rivers took, 
Witness Earth’s unceasing changes 
And ne’er write them in thy book? 


A. REIMBOLD, C. Ss. R., in The Liguorian. 


Use Your Head 


A woodpecker pecks out a great many pecks 

Of sawdust when building a hut, 

He works with great vigor to make the hole bigger, 
And he’s sore if his cutter won’t cut. 

He won’t bother with plans of cheap artisans; 
But there’s one thing can rightly be said: 

The whole excavation has this explanation, 

He builds it by using his head. 


If Bone Dry Laws Continue 


Will a storm be allowed to brew? 

Will the moon be allowed to get full? 

bi. “hops” be allowed in dance halls? 

ill a ship be allowed to anchor over a bar? 

Will a captain be allowed to put in some port? 

Will it be allowed to name children Tom and Jerry? 

Will cock-tails be allowed on the farmers’ roosters? 
: Will a man be punished for getting half shot in bat- 
tle? 
Will a person be allowed to become drunk with suc- 
cess? Or intoxicated with joy? 


Sweetest Things 


What are the sweetest things on earth? 
Lips that can praise a rival’s worth; 

A fragrant rose that hides no thorn; 
Riches of gold untouched by scorn; 


A happy little child asleep; 

Eyes that can smile though they may weep; 
A brother’s cheer; a father’s praise; 

The minstrelsy of summer days. 
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A heart where anger never burns; 
A gift that looks for no returns; 
Wrong’s overthrow; Ry ’s quick release; 
Dark footsteps guided into peace; 


The light of love in lover’s eyes; 

Age that is young as well as wise; 

A mother’s kiss; a baby’s mirth— 
These are the sweetest things of earth. 


Exchange Smiles 


“What’s the matter, Bobby?” 
“Gramma, they’s too many folks a-bringin’ me up. 
I’d get along better ’f I only had you.” 


“Why are you crying, my little dear? Don’t you 
want to go sailing on this nice boat?” 

“No, I don’t. The man said there would be a spank- 
ing breeze.” 


The teacher had given a lesson to the infants’ class 
on the Ten Commandments. In order to test their 
memories, she asked: 

“Can any little child give me a commandment with 
only four words in it?” 

A hand was raised immediately. 

“You may answer, John,” said the teacher. 

“Keep off the grass,” was the reply. 


“Was Rome founded by Romeo?” inquired a pupil of 
the teacher. 

“No, my boy,” replied the wise man; “it was Juliet 
who was found dead by Romeo.” 


A small boy came hurriedly down the street; and 
halted breathlessly in front of a stranger going in the 
same direction. 

“Have you lost a half crown?” he asked, with his 
hand in his pocket. 

“Y-yes, yes, I believe I have!” said the stranger, feel- 
ing in his pockets. Have you found one?” 

“Oh, no,” said the small boy. “I just want to see 
how many have been lost today. Yours make 54!” 


A teacher was instructing a class in English and 
called on a small boy named Jimmy Brown. 

“James,” she said, “write on the board, ‘Richard can 
ride the mule if he wants to.’” 

“Now,” continued the teacher when Jimmy had fin- 
ished writing, “can you find a better form for that 
sentence?” 

“Yes, ma’am. I think I can,” was the prompt answer. 
“Richard can ride the mule if the mule wants him to.” 


“Daddy,” said his six-year-old youngster, “I think 
want to get married.” 
“What an idea, child!” 
“IT want to marry grandma.” 
“Do you, indeed. And do you think I would let you 
marry my mother, eh?” 

“Well, why wouldn’t you?” retorted the young logi- 
cian. “You married mine, didn’t you?” 


—_ 


Happiness comes not so much from what is done for 
us as in what we do for others. 





Small things are best; 
Grief and unrest 
To rank and wealth are given; 
But little things 
On little wings 
Bear little souls to heaven. 
—Father Faber. 
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Nature Studies—-A Hundredfold 
S. M. RAPHAEL, O. S. B. 


HERE is in the Gospel a ; » mise made by 
Our Lord, that to those who have left all 
to follow Him, He will give “a hundredfold, now 
in. this present time,” and eternal life hereafter. 
Those who take that saying literally and 
obey the counsel may surely expect that He, 
too, will fulfill His promise to the letter. And 
so it comes about, as can easily be perceived by 
attentive souls, that every sacrifice brings its 
reward, every apparent loss becomes a gain. 

To a lover of nature it seems, at the time, no 
small thing to say good-bye to the pleasures— 
perhaps the purest to be found in the world of 
today—of discovering, observing, and drink- 
ing in to the full the wonders of God’s Crea- 
tion: Rare plants growing in remote untrod- 
den ways; animalculae hidden in the depths 
of the ocean, or wild sea birds in their rocky 
island haunts. But the following little inci- 
dents will show that such sacrifices, once made 
and then well-nigh forgotten, are from time to 
time most faithfully rewarded—even in this 
life—and that in a most unexpected manner. 

It was a quiet afternoon in May. As I was 
entering the garden from a yard, I looked up 
at the hawthorn tree which grows just oppo- 
site the gate. There I spied a speck of deep 
red: it was the head of that shy little bird, the 
lesser spotted woodpecker, a much more retir- 
ing creature than the jolly loud-voiced and far 
more common green species. The deep crimson 
indicated the male bird. He held in his beak 
a fat morsel that betokened a nest with young. 
He crept noiselessly round the hole of the tree, 
and I followed with bated breath. There, high 
up, was the neatly made little hole, just big 
enough to allow the clever little carpenter to 
enter. I could hear the young clamouring in- 
side the tree, but they were quite secure from 
any human gaze. Here was now a hidden life, 
which I could observe, whenever a spare mo- 
ment came my way. I often saw the little par- 
ents, dressed so tastefully in their black coats 
with white facings and their gay little caps, 
flying to and from their house. Then one day 
the nest was silent and I knew the brood had 
flown. 

Once only in the world, and then for one brief 
moment, had I the good luck to see one of these 
birds. I had to enter a monastery to be able 
to watch them at our very door. When obliged 
to be in a town or suburb, I used in times past 
to console myself by watching the lofty flight 
and graceful form of the swifts circling high on 
summer evenings above the tallest chimney 
pots or spires. I never hoped to make a closer 
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acquaintance with these mysterious birds, for 
they spend but a few summer weeks with us, 
and, even then, they never condescend to come 
within range of observation. However, what 
I never hoped to see has come to pass in my 
enclosure. On June 9th a swift in an exhaust- 
ed condition was found on a window sill. He 
was not hurt, perhaps his journey from some 
southern country had overtaxed even his powers 
of flight. He was quite passive in my grasp 
and seemed grateful for the food and water 
which we offered him. He ignored the perch 
in the cage, given him for a resting place, and 
clung in an upright position to the bars, thus 
enabling us to take in all his interesting points. 
How perfectly his whole body was adapted to 
his mode of life,—the head triangular with a 
very short beak ending abruptly in a point, the 
wings long and pointed, producing when ex- 
tended the characteristic curve of a bent bow, 
the tail slightly forked—all designed to offer 
the least resistance to the air through which 
he so securely sails. We noticed too how the 
four toes of his foot were arranged in two pairs 
made not so much for perching, as for clinging 
to high chimneys or steeples where he is said 
to make his dwelling. This lovely little mes- 
senger died the same night in our cell, and we 
gave him an honourable burial. 

Then came the feast of SS. Peter and Paul. 
The joyousness of this great feast was this year 
much enhanced by the discovery of a young 
cuckoo reared in a flycatcher’s nest in the ivy 
growing round one of the windows of the re- 
fectory. I should like the reader to notice that 
all the favours now come to me. I need no 
longer go in search of them. 

There sat the attractive monster, in the cra- 
dle which he had quite outgrown, continually 
opening his truly terrifying flame-coloured 
mouth, filled untiringly by his devoted little 
foster parents. The young cuckoo was put in- 
to the cage which had sheltered the swift; the 
door was left open to allow him and his parents 
full liberty. He was christened Peter Paul and 
became the chief attraction of our recreations. 
We noticed that not only flycatchers but even 
tits, finches and wagtails lent a willing beak 
in the arduous task of feeding-him. He grew 
bigger and more shapely every day, the bars 
on breast and tail became more defined. He 
soon flew on to the lawn, thence on to bushes, 
and finally perched on boughs of trees always 
uttering his familiar infantile squeak to let all 
his admirers know his whereabouts. I could 
have watched him forever in the treetops, sym- 
pathising nevertheless with the prophet who 
said: “Attenuati sunt oculi mei suspicientes 
in excelsum—my eyes are weakened looking 
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upward.” He did not learn to pronounce his 
own generic name whilst under our care. One 
fine day he flew beyond the enclosure and was 
seen and heard no more. All cuckoos are gyro- 
vagi—rovers. 

Now I come to the most exquisite of these 
little messengers of heaven. It was August Ist, 
the eve of the feast of Our Lady of the Angels. 
Who should fly in by the window but the fairest 
creature in all our little paradise, a jewel fit to 
grace the crown of the Queen of Angels herself. 
It had always been my wish to grasp, if only 
for an instant, those living flashes of turquoise 
blue that suddenly dart across the upland 
stream, or dive into a shady pool from the 
bough of a willow tree. Now, at last, my desire 
has been granted, and the kingfisher has paid 
a friendly visit of his own accord. He was, 
of course, put into the cage evacuated by Peter 
Paul, and held a willing captive for a few 
hours; for everyone was informed of his arrival 
and flocked to see our rare little visitor. He sat 
quite happily on his perch and we drank in all 
his beauty to our hearts’ content. The black 
beak of this expert diver, long, straight, and 
strong, is made for cleaving the surface of the 
water; his breast was of a pale chestnut col- 
our; the back, an incomparable burnished blue, 
and when he stretched his wings to display to 
us his full splendour, words became inadequate ; 
we could only gaze in silent rapture. Towards 
evening we took him back to the pond. At the 
sight of the water he became very excited, so 
after a very tender farewell he was set free 
once more. The heavenly little jewel flitted 
across the water and disappeared in the dark 
undergrowth. That was the last we saw of 
him. 

Surely my readers will not deny that these 
messengers are “sent” in fulfillment of the 
promise given by Him who made them for His 
own wise purposes, and who was pleased to 
tell us of Himself so many hundred years ago: 
“Cognovi omnia volatilia coeli et pulchritudo 
agri mecum est.—I know all the fowls of the 
air: and with me is the beauty of the field.” 


To procure the happiness of receiving Holy 
Communion, I would not hesitate to enter the 
den of a lion or suffer all manner of evils.—St. 
Mary Magdalen de Pazzi. 


Abbey and Seminary 


—The month of March closed with the inspiring 
services of Holy Week, Owing to the absence of many 
of the Fathers, who were called to help out in various 
parish churches, our choir was greatly diminished, yet 
there was a sufficient number at home to carry out the 
beautiful ceremonial of the Church. Among the visi- 
tors who came for these holy days was Mr. Frank Ens- 
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linger, of New Albany, the father of Father Lambert. 

—Since Easter each of the seminarians has a private 
room in the new seminary. All are, however, still at- 
tending class in the old building until the new class- 
rooms are in readiness. 

—After some weeks in the hospital at Louisville, 
Bro. Ephrem has returned to our midst much improved 
in health, although it may be sometime before he com- 
pletely recovers. 

—Rt. Rev. Mgr. F. A. Roell, class of ’88, pastor of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Richmond, who is on a trip to 
Europe, had an audience with the Holy Father recently. 

— Rev. Gustave Hottenroth, class of ’96, has been 
transferred from the pastorate of Earl Park, Ind., 
to that of Hanover Center. Rev. Aloysius, Copenolle, 
class of ’16, succeeds as pastor at Earl Park. 

—Rev. Joseph Steiger, class of '14, departed for 
Europe in January. While in Rome he had the privi- 
lege of a private audience with the Holy Father on 
March 14th. Father Steiger expects to return to his 
parish at Earlington, Iowa, sometime in May. 

—June 4th is the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
ordination of the class of ’98, which numbered eight 
priests. Of these Rev. Joseph Schaub died in July, 
1901. Rev. Frederick Ketter is pastor of St. Mary’s 
Church, Evansville, Rev. Francis A. Meyer, at Bend, 
Ill, Rev. Albert Zemp, at Dodge, Nebr., Rev. John 
Heinzlmeier, at Lacoste, Texas, Rev. John Perse, at 
Kansas City, Kan., Rev. Marcus Meyer, O. S. B., at St. 
Joseph’s Church, Jasper, Ind., and Rev. Odilo Witt, 
O. S. B., pastor in the neighboring parish of Ferdinand, 
We extend congratulations to the Rev. Jubilarians and 
wish them many more blessed years in the service of 


the Master. 
Book Notices 


Very Rev. H. A. Ayrinhac, S. S., D. D., D. C. L., a 
well-known canonist, who is the author of “Marriage 
Legislation” and “Penal Legislation in the New Code of 
Canon Law,” has another book on the market, General 
Legislation in the New Code of Canon Law. General 
Norms (Can. 1-86), Ecclesiastical Persons in General 
(Can. 87-214). (Blase Benziger & Co., Inc., 98 Park 
Place, New York, are the publishers. Price $3.00 net, 
$3.20 postpaid.) In the present volume Dr. Ayrinhac 
follows the historical and positive method in the inter- 
pretation of the various Canons. By reason of its 
clearness and precision it should prove of great as- 
sistance to seminary professors and to students either 
as a textbook or as a book of reference, enabling them 
to acquire the knowledge of the elements of canonical 
science. The first 95 pages serve as a general introduc- 
tion in which the student is made acquainted with the 
nature of this science, its growth and methods. A 
brief history of the codification of ecclesiastical laws 
under Popes Pius X and Benedict XV gives an idea 
of the magnitude of the work undertaken by these 
Pontiffs and the care and prudence with which it was 
carried out under the able direction of Cardinal Gas- 
parri. ‘ ?. 


“My God and My All,” the favorite aspiration of 
St. Francis of Assisi, has been chosen by the well-known 
compiler of spiritual books, Rev. F. X. Lasance, as the 
title of a new prayer book for children, which has just 
been published by Benziger Brothers, 36-38 Barclay 
St., New York. The book, which is a 32mo of 288 pages 
with illustrations, can be had in white or black cloth 
at 35¢. This prayer book, in which the prayers and 


devotions have been judiciously selected, will be found 


suitable for children for whom it has been especially 
prepared. 









































ADVERTISEMENTS 


JUST A REMINDER 


FOR MOTHERS 


This is the time to start giving your children a 
pure, wholesome spring tonic such as Father 
John’s Medicine. 

It will help their system to get rid of the 
poisons which have collected during the winter 
months. 

It will also give the children the added nourish- 
ment they need at this time of year to help them 
to build new bone and flesh. 

Father John’s Medicine is a preparation of the 
purest cod liver oil scientifically combined with 
other ingredients to make it wholesome and easy 
to digest. Start giving it to your children today. 


GREAT VITAMIN aw gee 





Your druggist can get Father John’s Medicine 
for you or you can order it direct from Father 
John’s Medicine Company, Lowell, Mass. 


Read, Decide, Act! 10 


The next Betterman of a Tire or Tube, just 
mail us this coupon and we will convince you that 
can get ony ofthe hie hig! brands of Tires or Tubes 
at our who number,in the upper 
corner of this Fe assures t 50g of the net prof- 

tfrom every tire ‘sold willbe gven towards the cause 
ofthis publication. This exceptional allowance to the 
select Klications has met with astonishing approval, 
not only by the publishers, but even more se by many 
customers. This concessionis made possible by our very 
small! margin of profit and exceptionally low overhead 
cost on every transaction. 

Make and Size 
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Don GA Bt ao. nc cc ccccccedstvocceccecsorseden 
Techny Automotive Service, Techny IIL. 








Student’s 
Class Book of Elocution 


By THE REV. DOMINIC BARTHEL, O. S. B. 
{ A manual containing the fundamental princi- 
ples of the art of expression 
{ Drills and exercises for the improvement of 
vocal utterance and oratorical action 
{| A copious selection of pieces suitable for prac- 
tice in public reading and speaking 
{| Recommended by teachers of expression 
Cloth 734 pages 
Per copy $2.00 Postage Prepaid 
For lot orders, special price. 











Catholic Bible Stories 


This book of Bible Stories will be of great 


benefit to all. For the young it is most 
instructive and for the old most interesting. 
What could be more befitting as a Christ- 
mas Gift for both young and old than a 
copy of this handsomely illustrated book 
conveying the ideas of the season. 


237 Pages, 28 Illustrations, Price $1.50. 
Book Dept. 


THE ABBEY PRESS 


The Catholic Girl’s Guide 


By REV. F. X. LASANCE 
680 pages; Price $1.50. 

The author wishes to 
impress upon the 
young girls that virtue 
and piety are not in- 
consistent with the en- 
joyment of life, that 
they are not incompat- 
ible with mirth and 
high spirits, with sport 
and recreation; in fine, 
with a moderate par- 
ticipation in harmless 
" amusement. 


The Young Man’s Guide 
By REV. F. X. LASANCE 
782 pages; Price $1.50. 
“Your new book, ‘The 
Young Man’s Guide’ is 
one of the best books 
for men which I have 
seen. No man, young 
or old, can read it, and 
not love and serve God 
more earnestly.” Rt. 
Rev. Regis Canevin, 
Bishop of Pittsburg. 


St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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PUSH THECLOCK WATCH YOUR STATE | 
BUILD A HOME FOR “THE GRAIL” 


In vain you will build 
churches, give missions, 
found schools — all ef- 
forts will be futile if 
you are not able to 
wield the defensive and 


offensive weapon of a - 


loyal and sincere Cath- 
olic Press. Pius X. 

A Catholic paper in 
a parish is a perpetual 
mission. Leo XIII. 


In an age of speciali- 
zation when every 
branch of knowledge 
and endeavor has a 
literature of its own, it 
is indispensable that 
religion should use this 
modern vehicle of in- 
telligence (The Press) 
to spread the truth, to 
check and to crush that 
which is false and im- 
moral. Bishop Char- 
trand. 
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To continue the work of publishing THE GraiL it has become absolutely necessary to provide 
a new and properly arranged building. Since the proceeds of our printing office are devoted to the 
support of poor students preparing for the Holy Priesthood we do not feel justified in appropriating 


any of this money for building purposes. 


We, therefore, offer our friends and benefactors the unique 


opportunity of erecting a Catholic Printing Office—a monument to Religion and Truth, a battle- 


ment of defense against falsehood and error. 
and a little token of appreciation sent to each donor. 


Building Fund 


BENEDICTINE FATHERS 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 


All contributions will be gratefully acknowledged 
Address 








